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Stop-and-go handling 
lor non-stop production 


AUTO-MATIC. This au- 
tomobile manufacturer 
uses a Link-Belt Power- 
and-Free conveyor sys- 
tem in auto parts proc- 
essing. Power rail here 
swings upward, permitting 
frames to be stopped on 
free rail where workers 
perform their tasks. 


Link-Belt Power-and-Free conveyors 
provide routing, storage, recirculation 


Mt RIALS handling flexibility to its highest degree! Link- 
Belt Power-and-Free trolley conveyors make straight-line 
production possible even where materials are processed at ios aii 
varying speeds. They'll transport parts to work areas, leave , wal Ne _ : “CONVEYOR 
them there to be processed. They'll reclaim material from . ) 
storage as needed. Cargo can be slowed down, speeded up or 
stopped . . . moved vertically, pivoted, indexed, dumped or 


dipped as needs dictate. 
[o learn more, call your nearest Link-Belt office or write for 
Book 2330. 
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TROLLEY CONVEYORS HOW IT WORKS. Propelled by power conveyor, 
material rides smoothly on free track below. At 
LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. To Serve work station or storage area, load carriers are 
Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants and Sales Offices in All Principal Cities. switch >q to or fro n owered free tracks 
Export Office, New York 7; Australia, Marrickville (Sydney); Brazil, Sao Paulo; tei aye ine. Ane ies u oq hentia eidinn of 
Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); South Africa, Springs. Representatives which Can be located on either OF Dot sides 
Throughout the World. the main Power-and-Free conveyor. 
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Labor’s Top Man Talks Back 


George Meany answers industry's leaders 


Presidents and Paperwork 
Robert A. Shiff 


Politics: Business Tries Its Hand..................... 000 cceee : 
Faye Henle 
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Articies Richard W. Taylor 


ana What Price Employee Security? 
William J. Casey 


How to Stretch Your Postage Dollar 
Christina Kirk 
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Kennerd W. Tibbitts 
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Melvin Mandell 
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Editorial: Books and the Business Man 
For the thoughtful executive, literature is no 
luxury 

BED BUOUS GE BOO, 6 nn kw ccc ccc ccescce: 
Despite the continuing drag of unemployment, 
the economy steadily gains ground 

Looking Four Quarters Ahead 
Dun & Bradstreet economists forecast the 
vross national product 

re ere ee 
Bucking the normal seasonal pattern, casual- 
ties and liabilities both drop 

Washington Business Front 
Why the Administration is visibly concerned 
over coming wage settlements 

Voice of Industry 
What business leaders are saying about tariffs, 
inflation, big Government, the budget 

International Markets.............. ane aha 


Despite some soft spots, 1959 shapes up as @ 
good year for exporters 


Sales and Distribution 
Attack on phony *‘list” prices puts some manu- 
facturers on the spot 

PETE Pe re PO mere er 
New twists in sales promotion, purchasing, 
production, stockholder relations 

Inside Industry 
**Flying fish” marine vessels may alter coastal 
shipping patterns 

Cantal Views @& Previews. . oo... ccc cccccces: 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield re- 
ports on Post Office modernization 

I ING 5 ok vcd ccedwbieeeeeus 
New books on organization, marketing, labor, 
community relations 

New Product Parade 
New building materials, office and shop equip- 
ment, lamps, lubricants, and plastics 

The Reviewing Stand 
Previews of articles scheduled for future issues 
of DR&MI 














Worlds best seller for 
the worlds best reasons 


America’s sold on the car built for people. And 
your salesmen will be, too! They'll like the easy 
way Ford handles people . . . the wide-opening, 
wider doors . . . the foam-padded, comfort-fitted 
seats in most models ... the greater stretch-out 
space inside and full hat room . . . the smooth, 
people-pampering ride. 












America’s sold on the car built for savings. And 
so are America’s biggest fleet operators. Take 
initial cost. Ford is the lowest priced of the 
most popular three. Consider operating cost. 
Both standard Ford engines thrive on regular 
gas—save up to $1 a tankful. New full-flow oil 
filtration means 4000 miles without an oil change. 
Fords new aluminized mufHlers last twice as 
long as ordinary mufflers. And Ford’s amazing 
new Diamond Lustre Finish is the most durable 
and so brilliant it never needs waxing! 
















No wonder so many business fleets are buying 
the world’s most beautitullv proportioned cars. 
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Editorial 


Books and the Business Man 


IT’S A POOR MANAGER of-his leisure who finds no time for 
adventure in the world of books. We usually find time for the 
things we want to do, no matter how demanding the day’s work 
or the evening’s social schedule. A book is a patient object al- 
ways willing to wait and equally willing to serve. No man is 
rich, no matter how successful he may be, unless his assets in- 
clude the possession and active use of the wealth that books 
provide. 


Mere literacy is no guarantee of wisdom, any more than a 
crowded bookshelf is proof of cultural enterprise. The mind of 
the typical American business man soaks up thousands of words 
daily from newspapers, business papers, and magazines—all 
worthy and necessary servants of his material welfare. But there 
comes a time, too, for mental recreation and for intellectual 
searching beyond the problems of the moment. What shall a 
man read in the narrow portion that belongs to his spirit? The 
choice is his to make according to his own taste and appetite. 


A volume on history and current biography widens our hori- 
zons by destroying the urgency of such words as now, today, and 
this year. It makes us part of centuries and millennia, and we 
study the actions of mankind in a mirror which may reflect our 
own ambitions, hopes, and faults. Many executives back away 
from the words philosophy and poetry, when these two tools of 
the mind are their constant, if unrecognized, companions. Phi- 
losophy, the love of wisdom, is the fruit of the growing mind; 
poetry, the irritant of the imagination, is better exemplified in the 
images and epithets of the marketplace than in textbook defini- 
tions of rhyme and meter. The business mind that lays plans for 
building, buying, selling and distributing goods, and performing 
services, uses all the creative talents of philosopher, poet, his- 
torian, and novelist. The more an executive reads for esthetic 
pleasure, the more he benefits from the new light that is cast on 
old problems and the greater insight he acquires into values 
which cannot be measured except by the intangibles of the spirit. 


No man can read more than a tiny fraction of the literature 
of the past. Yet neither the opportunity nor the responsibility 
should be sidestepped. Friend and foe, sage and fool use the 
alphabet and the printing press in an endless effort to persuade, 
inform, entertain, and delude as the spirit of good will or mis- 
chief dictates. A worthy book usually shines with an inner lustre 
that no cover can hide, and we can and should seek it out. 


No business executive can afford to pass by the library or 
bookstall with the excuse, “‘I’m too busy.” No matter how 
cramped he is for time, there’s always time left over—time for 
contemplation, time for appraisal of our progress as managers of 
our cultural welfare. It took centuries of blood and ink to pro- 
duce a free press. Why not value and enjoy the benefits it has 
brought us? People who burn books are less dangerous to our 
cultural freedom than people who ignore them. 


The Editors 






















At Ashland Oil & Refining Company (Ashland, Ky.), 


Kodak Verifax 
Bantam Copier 
outperforms 
copiers costing 
up to 4 times 


as much! 


Verifax Bantam 


Copiers °Q99 each 


wanirax cerite 





Makes 5 dry, clean, white 
copies in 1 minute for 2\4¢ 
Verifax 
made on one or both sides of 


each. copies can be 


bond-type paper, card _ stock, 
printed ofhce forms. 


Verifax copies are accurate 
and complete . . . easy to read 
—have the look and feel of a 
good letterhead. And they’|l last 
as long as any typed record, 
won t darken or fade. 





more than 20 Verifax Copiers make paper work flow faster 





Write with anything—you 
can copy ball-point, crayon— 
what have you—as easily as 
typed data. Even those purplish 
duplicator copies and rubber 
stamps are a snap to copy! 
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Even makes an offset master 
in 1 minute for less than 20¢, 
with low-cost adapter. A trans- 
lucent master for whiteprint or 
blueprint machines can also be 
made in 1 minute. 
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Shorten the walk— 
get twice the savings! 


PUTTING A VERIFAX COPIER IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 
ENDS THOSE COSTLY “10-MINUTE WALKS” TO 
A DISTANT COPIER ... SPEEDS COMMUNICATIONS 
INSIDE YOUR COMPANY AND OUT 


Look at office copying the way 
systems men do: With any of today’s 
copiers you can copy a page for 
about 10¢ that would cost, say, 50¢ 
to retype. A gross saving of 40¢. 
But from this you must subtract 
secretarial travel time to and from 
the copier, which can easily trim 
your savings in half. 
For this reason alone, it?s smart busi- 
ness to put a $99.50 Verifax Bantam 
an every department. What you save on 
travel time alone (about 24¢ on each 
10-minute trip) can pay for all your 
Bantam Copiers in a month or two. 


Even more important, from man- 
agement’s standpoint, is the way 
paper work will be speeded. Every- 
one can take full advantage of all 
the wonderful Verifax short cuts in 


answering mail, commenting on 
reports, simplifying systems. 


Fully capable—yet only $99.50! 
Despite its surprisingly low price, 
the new Bantam is a true Verifax 
Copier in every sense. Simple for 
anyone to operate. And so trim and 
compact you will find room for one 
in the smallest office. 


Call in your local Verifax Dealer 
for a demonstration of the Verifax 
Bantam Copier, and an estimate of 
the savings possible in your company 
with decentralized Verifax copying. 
(Check “Yellow Pages” under 
duplicating or photocopying 
machines. ) 


Price shown is manufacturer’s suggested price 
and is subject to change without notice, 


[erifax Copying 





DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


343 State St., Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Name 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 


Gentlemen: Send booklet describing Verifax Copiers and short cuts for 
boss and secretary. Also names of nearby dealers. 


Position 





Company 





Street 








City 





State 











WHO NEEDS ACCOUNTING MACHINE? 


PURCHASE JOURNAL 





If your business posts 200 statements a month, you do. And now Monroe offers you an accounting 
machine—the President—priced especially for the small businessman. Accounts receivable, 
accounts payable, payroll—three of the biggest accounting jobs and this one machine handles 
them all. A simple twist of the control knob changes from one operation to another... you 
can be sure of error-free posting and neat printed statements...and the President’s speed 
saves you time—and money. Yet the cost for such big business performance is hundreds of 
dollars less than other accounting machines in its class. The President actually establishes 
a new ratio between what you pay and what you get. 


It’s not always easy to find the day when a small busi- Pa 
ness really comes of age, but one measurement is its a 
accounting methods. The day you buy a Monroe ac- 


counting machine is the day you buy prestige account- MON 


ing—the day you know you’re running your business NRO 
efficiently ... economically . .. like a big business. i = 
Call your Man from Monroe today to see the President te 

for CALCULATING 


in operation. Models start at $750. 
ADDING + ACCOUNTING 
DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 










Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N. J. 
A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES 
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The Trend of BUSINESS 


PRODUCTION: Record levels of steel output will help boost e 


total industrial output to new peaks this quarter. 


INVENTORIES: Appreciable gains in stocks of durable goods 


will result in a steady rise in business inventories. 


SALES: Higher levels of personal income will encourage con- 
sumer buying, and retail sales will continue at record levels. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: Dun & Bradstreet econo- 
mists see $490 billion rate in 1960's first quarter (page 15). 


FAILURES: February marks a nineteen-month low as casualties 


shrink in most lines and areas (page 16). 


PREVIOUS PEAK 


NEW PEAK g 
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BY QUARTERS 
(MILLIONS OF NET TONS) 
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Business Heads for Higher Ground 


ALTHOUGH business activity at the moment lacks some 
of the vitality which prevailed during the initial stages 
of the recovery, a steady upward movement will be main- 
tained through the second quarter. 
Industrial production, currently close to record 
levels, will hit new all-time peaks before the end 
of the second quarter. 

Increased output schedules in the steel and automo- 
tive industries will be primarily responsible for moderate 
month-to-month gains in over-all industrial production 
through June. Much of what happens thereafter depends 
on whether or not there is a steel strike. 

Behind the rise in physical output will be a steady ex- 
pansion in business inventories, especially in durable 
goods. Continued high levels of consumer buying will 
prompt business men to build up their stocks of appli- 
ances, furniture, and other hard goods. 

Increased consumer interest in household goods 
and continued high sales of apparel will keep over- 
all volume of retail trade appreciably over year- 
earlier levels. 

More spending on durable goods will offset the usual 
post-Easter decline in apparel sales. As personal income 
moves up, consumers will be more likely to loosen their 
purse strings. Installment buying also will increase. 

The unemployment level will remain relatively high 
throughout most of the year. 

The rise in production will encourage many manufac- 
turers to add to their payrolls, but some still will extend 
the work-week of present employees. In addition, efforts 
to step up output through the improvement of production 
facilities and methods will continue. 

Some time during the second half of 1959, expendi- 
tures for new plants and equipment will show moderate 
gains. Increased capital spending by manufacturers will 
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be primarily responsible for a slight gain for 1959 as a 
whole over 1958. The increases in 1960 will be more sig- 
nificant, but not so great as the increase in 1956 expendi- 
tures over 1955. 
Higher outlays for commercial building and more 
public building will hold over-all construction activ- 
ity at record levels throughout most of the year. 

Gains in the construction of office buildings and stores 
will be more noticeable this year than gains in industrial 
building. The number of housing starts will level off after 
mid-year and dip somewhat in the Fall. 

Business men this year will be pleased with reports on 
corporate profits. They will be up noticeably over 1958 
and will approach record levels. 

Prices will remain at current levels until some time 
in the third quarter and then begin to creep upward. 

Much of this increase will stem from higher sales and 
limited supplies in some lines. Another stimulant will be 
the financing of the Federal deficit through commercial 
banks, which will pump more money into the nation’s 
economy. 

Whether the current sharp year-to-year gains in auto- 
motive output will be sustained through the first half of 
the year depends, of course, on how well dealers’ sales 
hold up. Although recent preliminary estimates show 
that sales of new passenger cars have continued to widen 
gains Over a year ago, some industry officials are con- 
cerned about the lag in credit sales. Estimates of passen- 
ger car Output for 1959 as a whole still average at about 
5.5 million cars. 

Purchases of foreign cars are expected to remain at 
current high levels for the rest of the year. Recently, 
the Ford Motor Company announced plans to introduce 
a small economy car in the 1960 model year. It was the 
first of the Big Three to state this publicly, but similar 
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WHAT PINKERTON’S 
CAN DO FOR YOUR 
PLANT SECURITY! 


With over 100 years of experi- 
ence behind us, we can organize 
a plant security service for you 
and operate it more effectively 
and at lower cost than you can 
maintain your own. 

Each Pinkerton man is fin- 
gerprinted and investigated for 
character and reliability, his ref- 
erences and employment record 
are carefully checked out, and 
a neighborhood investigation is 
made to determine his reputa- 
tion and associations back for a 
minimum period of 10 years. 

Then these unusually well- 
qualified men are brought to 
the highest level of efficiency by 
the supervision rendered by 
Pinkerton’s officers. Superior 
personnel, expertly supervised, 
is the secret of Pinkerton’s 
quality service. 

° * - 
Fora more complete description of 
our service, send for the Pinkerton 
brochure on Security—or request a 
security engineering survey of your 
needs. Fill in the coupon today. 

















expected soon 
Corp. and 


announcements are 
from General Motors 
Chrysler Corp. 

Automotive producers in recent 
weeks have sharply increased their 
orders for steel, as have most other 
users. This was prompted by low steel 
inventories and increased fears that 
there may be a prolonged steel strike 
this Summer. 

Steel ingot production in March 
climbed to a record level as mills at- 
tempted to accommodate the upsurge 
in bookings. The rate of new orders 
noticeably exceeded output. This will 
continue until steel consumers feel 
their inventories are adequate to tide 
them over an extended strike period 
or until the threat is removed. First 
half output will hit a new record. 


Paper orders to top record 


The outlook for the paper indus- 
try is bright. Orders this year are ex- 
pected to exceed those of 1958 by 
about 7 per cent. Although orders 
will climb over the previous record 
set in 1956, profits will probably fall 
short of the 1956 peak. 

In the coming months, substantial 
gains over a year earlier will be sus- 
tained in the production of electric 
power, lumber, and petroleum. Mod- 
erate, but less noticeable, increases 
will prevail in coal output. 

The rise in business inventories 
which was first evident at the begin- 
ning of the year will continue through 
the first half. The month-to-month in- 
creases will be moderate and will oc- 
cur primarily in durable goods. Much 
of the rise will stem from fears of a 
steel strike. Business men at all three 


Business Inventories 
(YEAR-END BOOK VALUE. IN BILLION 


levels, manufacturing, wholesale, and 
retail, will be more and more in- 
clined to build up their stocks. 

The recovery finally showed signs 
recently of reaching the machine tool 
industry. Many consider this an in- 
dication that more business men are 
thinking of expanding their opera- 
tions. The recent gains in new orders 
were moderate, however, and no sig- 
nificant increases are in prospect be- 
fore the end of the year. 

Wholesale volume in recent weeks 
has remained comfortably above sim- 
ilar 1958 levels. Attracted by new 
styles, apparel buyers noticeably 
stepped up their orders for women’s 
Summer dresses, sportswear, and 
fashion accessories. This reflects ex- 
pectations of considerable gains at the 
retail level. 


Moderate gains are the rule 


Although the upsurge in textile 
trading that occurred early this year 
has tapered off, moderate year-to-year 
gains will remain through the current 
quarter. 

Wholesalers can look forward to 
moderate gains over last year in sales 
of major appliances, furniture, gar- 
den equipment, hardware, building 
supplies, and food products. 

Retail trade will continue to edge 
up to record levels, although nothing 
like a boom is in prospect in con- 
sumer buying. The most substantial 
increases will be in appliances, es- 
pecially laundry equipment, dish- 
washers, television sets, and air con- 
ditioners. Gains in outdoor furniture, 
upholstered chairs, and case goods 
will be more modest. Over-all sales 
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Forty-five offices from coast to coast 40 
* Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, MB MANUFACTURING 
; Inc., 154 Nassau St., New York 38, N.Y. 
me | | | . 30 GB RETAIL 
» ‘Send [) brochure [j survey information [—] WHOLESALE 
: NAME 
: TITLE ; | 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
; ADDRESS ; tESTIMATED SOURCE: U.S. DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
. Pn... ee : INVENTORIES EDGE UP: Appreciable gains in holdings of durable goods will result in 
luisnauininddindubeuantentninnankbinniendn + steady rise in the book value of business inventories for the rest of 1959. 
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Today’s Paper Work Monster charges you $1.25 
for checking paper work that saves you only 87:!* 


"Research study compiled by Records Management Institute 


DITTO® “automatic” One-Writing Systems 
0 away with this quick-change artist—fast! 


. be nig oe 


Ferre Bettas @ [erro bettas gil =the] 

1 eres Se, Wag rece P1110 Se balay soon Here’s how. A specially trained DITTO Inc. systems representative surveys the special 
Came requirements of any operation in your business: order-billing, production control, 
purchase receiving, pay roll, etc. He then custom-designs the DITTO One-Writing 
Method to the exact needs of that operation. No survey or design expense. From the 
very first day in operation, the DITTO One-Writing System automatically eliminates all 
bi rewritings, does away with costly errors, saves substantially on time, work and 
iy money. For complete facts, mail coupon. -No obligation. 

Be ; 


A; bitta 4, Write stew 


4 


_— ge] 


DITTO One-Writing Systems—the fastest, surest way to control 
paper work: one of your largest overhead costs. 


Ditto. 


. the helping hand for modern business! 


DITTO, INC., 6888 McCormick Rd., Chicago, Ill. 


() Please send me more information on the DITTO One-Writing System 


() Have a DITTO Business Systems representative contact me. 


Name, Title 





Address 





City Zone__ State 
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FOR PEOPLE 
WHO 
DONT 
LIKE 
MACHINES 











¥ 


new Key-Noter SERA Y tate 


in 5 decorator colors. Smallest, lightest, easiest of all dictating machines to use. 


Just press one key—and talk. See Yellow Pages under Audograph or Gray Audograph. 
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Ls Photograph token during a fvyll- 
scale demonstration of $8f fire re 

* tardant paints at the largest United 
Stotes Air Force base in the Eastern 
Air Defense Command. Byilding in 
E foreground wos painted with S6f & 
 and ignited under identical fire-lood 
» conditions at the same time as 
building in background 


; 
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These are some of the extreme fire-hazard areas which can 
e made safe... with S&f Fire Retardant Paints: 


¢ BASEMENTS «+ CELLARS + BOILER ROOMS « STAIR- 

WELLS « HALLWAYS + CORRIDORS « DOORS + EXPOSED 

STRUCTURAL STEEL «+ GYMNASIUMS «+ KITCHENS « 
CAFETERIAS 





STOPS FLAME SPREAD = INSULATES — DECORATES 


Write for full, illustrated descriptive literature and technical 
data (including Underwriters’ Laboratories ratings): 


Alim Corp., 11 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


National Soles and Service 
Baltimore Paint and Chemical Corp., Monviacturets 










Sa 


mi te)+s Mr lima 7. 
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RETARDANT 
PAINTS 
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of household goods in 1959 will be 
moderately above the levels of a year 
earlier. 

Apparel sales will show the usual 
decreases following the Easter selling 
season, but losses will be cut by ex- 
tensive sales promotions on Spring 
merchandise. Purchases of food will 
continue to exceed a year ago, boost- 
ing volume for all of 1959 to another 
record level. 


Slow pick-up in buying mood 

The annual survey of consumer 
finances conducted early this year by 
the University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center for the Federal Re- 
serve Board showed that consumers 
are in more of a buying mood than 
they were a year ago, but the improve- 
ment was not up to the expectations of 
most business men. 

Although consumers will spend 
more this year than last, the dollar 
value of their savings will also climb 
and reach a new record. This will be 
due to a steady rise in disposable per- 
sonal income, or income after taxes, 
resulting largely from higher wage and 
salary disbursements. 
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HIGHER INTEREST RATES on mortgages 


may discourage prospective home buyers 
during the second half of the year. 


As production moves up, payrolls 
of manufacturers will begin to show 
more significant increases, but recov- 
ery in the employment will continue 
to lag behind that of over-all business 
activity. For the rest of the year, 
manufacturers still will be cautious 
in adding to their workforces and will 
concentrate on the most economical 
methods of production. Another rea- 
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FASTEST AND SAFEST 
OF THE BUSINESS FLEET 


MR. PRESIDENT ...today you can be complete mas- Twin R-2800-CB-16/17 engines with high activity pro- 
ter of time and distance for your executive task force. pellers take you to a serene ceiling while seven pas- 
You and your key mencan travel fast farther than ever sengers (plus pilot and copilot) relax or confer in 


before ...in a new 1959 ON Mark MarkKETEER, the most executive suite quarters. 
dependable executive aircraft now available. Initial cost and operating expense of the MARKETEER 


The fabulous speed and long range of the will prove remarkably low. And if you now have a 
MARKETEER erase distance with incredible ease. At small, slower corporate airplane, ON Mark will give 
cruising speeds up to 365 mph over distances as great you a liberal trade-in allowance. Or leasing arrange- 
at 2100 miles non-stop, it brings your important people ments can easily be made for a MARKETEER. 
swiftly, surely, directly to any airport city on this 
continent in complete comfort. 

Hand-in-hand with such outstanding performance 
is unparalleled safety. The radar-equipped MARKETEER 

On Mark Engineering Co. has been licensed by 


...a completely remanufactured Douglas B-26...has aun Be eC , ~- A 
; ouglas Aircraft Company as the only producer o 
all of the latest navigational aids that have been parts for the B-26 airplane. Let us fulfill your needs. 


proven by the military and by commercial airlines. 





Depend on DOUGLAS First in Aviation 











Write for our brochure that illustrates the latest features of this distinguished aircraft for corporate use... 
improvements that we can incorporate in your modified B-26, if you own one, that: will bring it up to the 
outstanding performance characteristics of the 1959 MARKETEER. Please address: Robert O. Denny, President. 


7929 Hayvenhurst Avenue, Van Nuys, California ° Telephone: STanley 3-1030 * Cable address: ONMARK 


gE BE yh 
rare 


Latest design tip tanks give a total fuel 
capacity of 1330 gallons, providing a 
range of 2100 miles with normal reserve. 


1] 


New contoured long nose section (103”) The side entrance hydro-electrically 
incorporates radome and a large baggage operated airstair door has steps that fold 
compartment with foldaway ladder. to allow a flush interior cabin wall. 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


Whether you need $25,000 or millions 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT offers a fast solution! 


To play in the “‘big leagues,’”’ your company may require 


additional cash working capital to expedite sound 
growth. That’s the time to call on Commercial Credit .. . 
because Commercial Credit can usually provide more 
cash than other sources . . . provide it as long as needed 
without periodic renewals provide it promptly, 
normally 3 to 5 days after initial contact... provide it at 
reasonable cost because you adjust the amount used as 
your need varies. 


Ask the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION Office 
about the Commercial Financing Plan: 300 St. Paul Place, 
BALTIMORE 2. 222 W. Adams Street, CHICAGO 6. 722 S. 
Spring Street, Los ANGELES 14. 50 W. 44th Street, 
New YorkK 36. 112 Pine Street, SAN FRANCISCO 6. 


Counsel 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries advance over 
one billion dollars a year to manufacturers and wholesalers 
to supplement cash working capital. Combined volume of 
finance subsidiaries exceeds three billion dollars a year. 
TOTAL ASSETS OVER ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLION DOLLARS. 





son for the relatively high level of 
unemployment will be a steady rise 
in the labor force. 


Higher discount rate likely 

The recent increases in the dis- 
count rate, or the fee charged mem- 
ber banks on their borrowings from 
the Federal Reserve System, would 
have been greater if it hadn't been for 
the unemployment situation. As the 
number of jobless eases and business 
activity moves up, another rise in the 
discount rate is a likely anti-inflation 
move. 

Although prices have been stable 
in recent months, they will start inch- 
ing upward later in the year. The ex- 
tent of the increase will depend 
greatly on the rate of consumer buy- 
ing, the results of negotiations for 
wage increases in many industries, 
and the size of the Federal budget 
deficit and how much of it will be 
financed through commercial banks. 

Food prices will show little change, 
but costs of apparel, household goods, 
transportation, and entertainment will 
move up. 


Housing starts may decline 

The level of housing starts held up 
well early this year, exceeding the 
expectations of many business men. 
After mid-year, a decline is in pros- 
pect, but this depends greatly on what 
kind of legislation the Government 
enacts and on the availability of mort- 
gage money. 

Increased outlays for home repairs 
and modernization could partly off- 
set a decline in housing starts, hold- 
ing total residential building at high 
levels. 

Government expenditures for goods 
and services will rise steadily for the 
rest of the year. State and local ex- 
penditures will show more significant 
year-to-year gains than will Federal 
purchases. Federal spending after 
mid-year will depend largely on the 
scale of price support operations and 
this year’s legislation. 

Trading was heavy in the stock 
market in mid-March, boosting av- 
erages to record levels. This was fol- 
lowed by an easing in prices. Observ- 
ers were concerned that stock prices 
were climbing at so much faster a rate 
than over-all business activity. 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department, 
DUN & BRADSTREET, INC., by 
John W. Riday. 
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alling’s 


Are regular mailings a headache it’s easy to run. 

This machine will show a consider- 
able time saving, even in a small office 
—prevent disruption of office routine, 
permit better scheduled and more fre- 
coached and supervised? ... Then quent mailings, and raise morale as 
you'll be pleased to learn about the well. Its inserter unit hooks onto any 
new PB Model 3300-FH, the com- PB folder, or operates separately. For 
details, call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 

a office. Or send coupon for 

The 3300-FH will fold and stuff 500 _ free illustrated booklet 
single enclosures in an envelope ineight jpA4 FS of and case studies. 
minutes. An additional enclosure can x , 
be handled by a separate run through §& - ' Model 3110 has six 
the machine. Handles cards, leaflets, a optional stations, inserts 

up to six enclosures at 
letters, invoices, even stapled sheets. | speeds as high as 
Can be set in less than a minute, _ 6,000 an hour. 
without tools. Automatic feed requires ,..- ee, 
minimum effort for the operator. And mailing machine, if desired. 


in your company? With office workers 
drafted to help out, overtime expense, 


or temporary workers to be found, 


bined folding and inserting machine. 








fPaaeenaee SS See eee eaaaaas™g 


PITNEY-BOWES FOLUING | erste cc com 


Send free illustrated booklet and “case 
studies” on folding and inserting machines. 


« Inserting Machines : == 


Address 





Made by the originator of the postage meter...121 offices in the U.S. 
and Canada, with nationwide service coast to coast. 
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the brand of 
truckleasing 
that pays... 
profits! 





NATIONALEASE service doesn’t add to your cost... it 
saves! Save the capital and management time you now 
spend on trucks, to be put to better use in the profit- 
making part of your business. 


NATIONALEASE is the Preferred Service, because it’s 
full-service truckleasing from nationally experienced 
management. Yet no “home office” overhead, no re- 
mote controls from distant headquarters without re- 
gard for local costs and conditions. 


NATIONALEASE full-service leasing means everything 
but the driver is furnished to meet your exact equip- 


ALL MODELS ond SIZES—SINGLE UNITS or FLEETS—CHEVROLETS or other fine trucks. 


nationalease! 























ment needs, to supply maximum maintenance effi- 
ciency. No dealing with third parties for service, no 
loose “public garage”’ policies to bother you. 


NATIONALEASE is adaptable, flexible, custom-planned 
to meet your unusual needs and “too-tough” trucking 
problems. Extra equipment is always available to you 
for peak-load or accident emergencies. 


NATIONALEASE is the brand of service supplied by 
affiliates of National Truck Leasing System — the 
National Truck Leasing System is the authoritative, 
pioneer organization exclusively engaged in providing 
full-service truckleasing to American industry. 








Write today for “‘Lease for Profit’ literature, and 
the name of the NATIONALEASE firm in your area. 





» Tae. 
EME] EET 
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NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities of the United States, Canada, and Puerto Rico 
23 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite: D-4 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Looking Four 
Quarters Ahead 





Gross 

Consumer Government Private national 

Quarters spending* outlays* investment* product* 
il 288.3 $9.7 52.4 430.4 

1958 III 291.5 92.0 56.2 439.8 
(Iv 295.9 95.2 62.0 453.0 

I 299.9 96.8 68.6 465.7 

1959 II 303.6 97.9 72.0 473.5 
~~ TTT 306.7 98.6 71.0 476.3 
(iy 310.9 99.5 75.0 485.4 
1960 | I 313.5 100.0 76.7 490.2 


*Seasonally adjusted annual rates, in billions of dollars 





THE UPTREND in business seems 
certain to persist through next Winter. 
In the first quarter of 1960, total out- 
put of goods and services will be 
running at a rate of about $490 bil- 
lion, as against a probable $466 bil- 
lion in 1959’s first quarter. 

And with the benefit of a slower 
climb in prices at least until Autumn, 
this means an all-time high in phys- 
ical output, too. But since the num- 
ber of job seekers and productivity 
per head will also be rising, unem- 
ployment may not be brought below 
the “‘ideal’’ 4 per cent level until early 
1960, if then. 


Our system will continue to labor 
until vitality returns to the business 
investment sector. 

Despite some irregularity, vigor in 
inventory rebuilding should follow 
last year’s excessive liquidation. At 
year-end, the stock-sales ratio for 
nonfarm products was well under its 
1953-54 low point. 

Outlays for nonfarm housing should 
begin to drop next quarter, but their 


average should remain well above 
value put in place during 1958. 
GNP estimates prepared by Epwin B. 


GEORGE, Director of Economics, and ROBERT 
J. LANDRY, Economist. 





BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Gross National Product 
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CONSUMER PURCHASES of durable goods will climb 10 per cent in 1959 over 1958, non- 


durables 4 per cent, and services (rents, travel, amusements, and so on) 5 per cent. 
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EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS 


through trees 
by The Davey Business Advisor 


Subtle evidence that you, management, 
care about your employees’ welfare 
beyond their mere output and pay- 
check, influences employee attitudes. 
This has been proved by recent studies 
over and over. 

Employees sense in your putting 
trees on the grounds a care for the 
human qualities of business. Later, in 
the enjoyment of the trees, they find 
wholesome relaxation, a lift to their 
spirits which can actually produce a 


tangible benefit to your operation. 





Let the Davey Tree Expert Company 
landscape your plant site. Thereafter 
provide a modest annual budget fo: 
expert feeding and pruning. All-around 
professional care 
will assure you 
increasing re- 
turns from your 
investment. 
Davey Tree 1s the 
oldest and largest 
tree-saving or- 
ganization in the 
world. You will 


be satished with 





Davey quality. 
Your trees at home are a priceless 
investment deserving Davey care, loo. 


Look up DAVEY TREE SERVICE in your 
phone book, or write to— 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 


Kent 15, Ohio « MARTIN L. DAVEY, Jr., President 


& 


The Oldest and Largest Tree Saving Service in the World 
15 








Revolutionary 
New Kelley 


ADJUST-A-LIP 
DOCKBOARD 
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MECHANICALLY 


Adjusts Up - Down, In and Out for truck 
beds above or below dock level. Tilts Right 
or Left compensating for canted trucks. 


New Kelley ADJUST-A-LIP Dock- 
board allows trucks to back up to 
dock safely because special lip folds 
down to eliminate possible damage 
to end loads or truck bodies. No 
cumbersome operating arms to block 
trailer door openings and stall oper- 
ations. Dockboard will not suddenly 
go up, or down, as truck backs in, 
thus preventing possible damage to 
closed overhead doors and assuring 
safe cross traffic movement. When 
truck pulls out ADJUST-A-LIP 
automatically: returns to protected 
position behind dock bumpers. 


TPREE All “now te rion 0] 


| Profitable Truck Dock Operation” | 





' Get booklets on these subjects: Improving 

Dock Safety; How to Speed Loading; Mod- | 
ernizing Existing Docks; Dock Levelation | 
Data; Designing Loading Docks. | 


i Tear out and attach this coupon to your 





| 
: 
COMPANY | 
| 


letterhead. Sign your name and mail to: 
; KELLEY 

i 

j INC. 

i 2131 W. Mill Road 

| MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN | 
anise inn alent enna mean eeee 
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Business Failures 


Average Liabilities per Failure 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 
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Casualty Toll Drops Sharply 


BUSINESS FAILURES, reflecting 
reduced tolls in most lines and regions, 
dipped in February to 1,161—about 9 
per cent below January and 6 per cent 
below the comparable level last year. 
Casualties occurred at an apparent 
annual rate of 50.9 per 10,000 enter- 
prises listed in the DUN & BRADSTREET 
Reference Book. This rate, at a nine- 
teen-month low, compared with 54.1 a 
year ago. 

Dollar liabilities dropped 20 per 
cent during February to $58.6 million. 
Several failures of exceptional size, 
however, caused aggregate liability 
volume to bulk larger than in any 
month except January since the middle 
of 1958. 


Commercial services suffer 


In all types of business except com- 
mercial service. casualties declined 
from the previous month. The sharpest 
downturn from January occurred in 
wholesaling, primarily in the building 
materials and machinery trades. Tolls 
dipped generally in retailing. Only 
the automotive and restaurant lines 
showed month-to-month increases. 

While manufacturing failures held 
about even with a year ago, mortality 
in the trades and construction fell 7 
to 12 per cent below 1958 levels. 
Among retailers, casualties increased 
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mildly in food and genera! merchan- 
dise stores; steadied in building ma- 
terials and restaurants; dropped 27 
per cent in apparel, although liabil- 
ities remained high in women’s wear; 
and declined some 20 per cent in the 
furniture and automotive lines. 
General builders accounted for all 
of the construction downturn from last 
year. Subcontracting casualties held 
steady. The contrasting rise in com- 


THE FAILURE RECORD 


Feb. Jan. Feb. w// 
1959 1959 1958 Chg. T 
DUN’S FAILURE INDEX* 
Unadjusted..... 59.0 52.6 63.3 — 7 
Adjusted, seasonally 50.9 51.1 54.1 — 6 
NUMBER OF FAILURES 1.161 1,273 1,238 6 
NUMBER BY S1ZE OF Dest 
Under $5,000..... 164 172 163 + | 
$5,000—-$25,000.... 543 629 586 — 7 
$25,000—$ 100,000. . 340 335 364 — 7 
Over $100,000. ... 114 137 125 9 
NUMBER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 
Manufacturing... . 207 215 208 — 0.5 
Wholesale trade... 104 132 112 
Retail trade...... 582 642 662 12 
Construction...... 164 188 177 
Commercial service 104 96 79 +32 


LIABILITIES (in thousands) 


CAPRRENT.. 5.00050. . $58,592 $73,564 $65,295 —10 
| Se 58,592 73,564 65,652 —Il 
*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises 


listed in the DUN & BRADSTREET Reference Book. 
tPercentage change, February 1959 from February 
1958. 

In this record, a ‘‘failure”’ 
involved in a court proceeding or in a voluntary action 
likely to end in a loss to creditors. ‘Current liabilities” 
here include obligations held by banks, officers, affili- 
ated and supply companies, or the governments; they 
do not include long-term publicly held obligations. , 
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Work stations 
tailored to every 
office position 
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If youre 
thinking about 


NEW OR 
M () 1) H, R N | Z, H 1) —you need the kind of aid that’s in this booklet... 


practical suggestions for planning each work station... 


find” space...and create a smart, modern environment. 





You need it now. 
Write (on your business letterhead) to 


Art Metal Construction Company, Jamestown 7, N. Y. 


The nation’s leading 
designer and 
é a manufacturer of 
A ERE A SS A ANE BA ERAS IEE 


metal office equipment 
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Good bet: You're paying for lubricants you don’t need 


Does this case sound familiar to you? 

A midwest firm was buying lubricants onthe 
recommendation of every department head, 
foreman or even operator. Inventory — often 
duplicated — was scattered all over the plant, 
yet shortages in one spot were never related 
to overstocks in another. The result: costly 
overstocking, extra handling, increased dan- 
gers of misapplication. 

Management then instituted an Organized 


Lubrication Plan. Now they use 20 lubes 
instead of 97, have cut their purchase orders 
from 300 to 12 per year. Direct savings are 
estimated at thousands of dollars annually. 

Can Organized Lubrication save money in 
your plant? Contact your local Texaco Engi- 
neer or write for “Management Practices that 
Control Costs via Organized Lubrication.”’ 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., Dept. D-81. 


organized 


lubrication 


GI 


LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 











mercial service lifted its toll almost a 
third above a year ago, the principal 
boost coming from transportation con- 
cerns and dry cleaning enterprises. 


The trouble spots 


Geographically, business mortality 
in most regions dipped below the pre- 
ceding month and below February 1958 
as well. Only the Middle Atlantic and 
East North Central States suffered 
heavier casualties than last year. New 
York, Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin 
were largely responsible for these two 
regional increases. 

In the other seven regions, declines 
from 15 to 29 per cent prevailed. Con- 
siderably fewer businesses failed than 
in the previous year in Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Mississippi, Kansas, and 
Minnesota, while the Pacific States 
total dipped to the lowest level in three 
years. 

Large cities reported a sharper down- 
turn from January than nonmetro- 
politan districts, but both areas had 
about the same decrease from year- 
ago levels. 


FAILURES BY DIVISION OF INDUSTRY 


Cumulative Liabilities 
total in million $ 
January—February 

1959 1958 1959 1958 


MINING, MANUFACTURING... 422 427 49.2 
Mining—coal, oil, misc... . 10 13 ! 
Food and kindred products. 27 28 2. 
3 
I 


od 
> 
7 4) 
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Textile products, apparel. . 81 90 
Lumber, lumber products.. 77 76 3 
Paper, printing, publishing. 29 29 
Chemicals, allied products. 13 6 ). 
Leather, leather products. . 16 20 ! 
Stone, clay, glass products. 9 13 | 
won. seaee, products..... 23 26 ! 
44 44 4. 
! 
! 


-_ 
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eset A equipment. 1S 11 
Miscellaneous. = 78 a 
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WHOLESALE TRADI » aaa ae oe 
Food and farm products. 47 ~~  & 
Apparel..... et et ee 9 18 0.4 
Drygoods. 4 —°* 
Lumber, bldg. mats., hdwre 26 29 2.4 
Chemicals and drugs...... 10 7; 
Motor vehicles, equipment. 20 11 1.9 
Miscellaneous. ......... 120 114 6.6 
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RetTaw. TRADE............. 1,224 1,338 
Food and liquor......... 189 6174 
General merchandise 69 57 
Apparel and accessories. . 210 
Furniture, furnishings... . . 161 
Lumber, bldg. mats.. hdwre 80 95 
Automotive group 152 
Eating, drinking places.... 216 
Drug stores Siebel bats 17 25 
Miscellaneous 130 126 


93> 
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CONSTRUCTION. ..... 352 353 
General bldg. contractors. 11 151 
Building subcontractors... 210 182 
Other contractors......... 31 20 


a 
i] 
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COMMERCIAL SERVICE 200 cae. «6BS8 


Torat UNitrep Strates...... 2,434 2,517 132.2 
Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million; 

do not necessarily add up to totals. 

*Less than $100,000. 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department 
by Rowena Wyant. 
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Industry finds a better way to build... 


ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS 


Kelsey-Hayes Co., Utica Drop Forge and Tool Division meets 
10 different building needs in sizes from 180 to 80,000 sa. ft. 
—all with factory-made Armco Steel Buildings. 


Here’s the practical way to industrial 
expansion and improvement. Meet all 
your building needs with precision- 
madesfactory-engineered Armco Steel 
Buildings. 

For their Utica area facilities, The 
Kelsey-Hayes Company bought 11 
Armco Buildings within a year and 
a half—and in each case these versa- 
tile buildings met a different size re- 
quirement— from a 10’ x 8’ gate house 
to a 240 x 340’ production area. 

Just as important, the Armco method 
of construction provides the flexibility 
you need for location, size and type of 
doors and windows; interior and ex- 
terior finish and other important con- 
struction features. 


the following uses: 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, NC. 
209 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Send me complete information on Armco Steel Buildings for 


Comfortable gate house is typical example of 
small Armco Building. 


To get the full story of Armco Steel 
Buildings, mail the coupon below. 
Then compare Armco Buildings point 
by point with other types of buildings. 
You'll be glad you did. 


\ GES Gal sae 
born at 
Armco 


| 
J 








Approximate size____ 


Name 








Address__ 


Zon 
~ FINANCING ARRANGEMENTS AVAILABLE — 


State 
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Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 





OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND DIVISIONS: 
The Armco international Corporation « 


National Supply Company « 


Sheffield Division « The 
Union Wire 


Armco Division »« 


Rope Corporation * Southwest Steel Products 
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JOSEPH R. SLEVIN 


V Administration sees moderate wage settlement in steel 


as essential to holding the wage-price line. 


W Cemevetions have been using idle cash to buy up Federal 


deficit-financing securities from commercial banks. 


VF enema economists, scanning the economic horizon, 


can detect nothing that might spark a new boom this year. 





WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Eisen- 
hower Administration is keeping an 
increasingly fretful watch on wage ne- 
gotiations in the big industries. The 
critical weeks of decision are at hand. 
Negotiation of new contracts to re- 
place the rubber industry agreements 
that expired this month will be fol- 
lowed by major tests in a large num- 
ber of other industries, notably ap- 
parel, communications, shipbuilding, 
steel, copper mining, meat packing, 
stevedoring, and rail transportation. 

There’s no secret about which col- 
lective bargaining situation worries 
the Administration most. It’s the talks 
between the United Steelworkers of 
America and the big steel companies. 
The three-year steel contracts expire 
June 30. The outcome of the steel ne- 
gotiations will have a profound im- 
pact on settlements in other industries 
and on the course of business activity 
for many months to come. 


Holding the price line 


The kind of setthement the Admin- 
istration would like to see has become 
common knowledge. The President 
and his advisers want the steel com- 
panies and the union to sign collective 
bargaining contracts that will not lead 
to price increases. 

Mr. Eisenhower is fighting a deter- 
20 


mined battle to check two powerful 
inflationary forces. One is the kind 
that is generated by big budget defi- 
cits. On that front, he is pressing his 
campaign to place a tight lid on Fed- 
eral expenditures. The other is the 
type that flows from outsized wage in- 
creases which force companies to 
raise prices. Here the steel industry is 
the test case. 

The President first entered the 
struggle openly in late February when 
he declared that the steel wage settle- 
ment should be held to an amount 
that does not exceed the productivity 
increase in steel. He didn’t say so at 
the time, but he did not mean to sug- 
gest that the full amount of rising steel 
productivity should flow into steel- 
workers’ pay envelopes. Mr. Eisen- 
hower and his advisers are well aware 
that stockholders can be expected to 
claim part of any rise in productivity 
and that consumers would be pleased 
to find that some part of the gain had 
been passed on to them either in the 
form of improved products or as lower 
prices. 


Why Ike spoke out 

The Chief Executive broke a firm 
policy of not discussing individual col- 
lective bargaining negotiations when 
he made his comments on the steel 
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situation. He changed his position be- 
cause he is deeply anxious to obtain 
moderate settlements in steel and 
other industries. But he has no plans 
to have the White House actively me- 
diate labor disputes as it did under 
Mr. Truman. 

The Administration considers the 
steel negotiations crucial for two rea- 
sons. One is that a boost in steel prices 
would lead to higher costs and higher 
prices for many products. The other 
is that the steel settlement will in- 
fluence the size of the wage packages 
in other industries. Union officials will 
be under pressure to do as well for 
their members as Steelworker presi- 
dent David J. McDonald does for his. 
The less Mr. McDonald gets, the less 
other union leaders will be expected 
to win. 


Profits spur union demands 

Official Washington is less optimis- 
tic about the prospects for labor peace 
than it was a few months ago. It now 
seems clear that corporations will earn 
large profits this year and that the size 
of the prospective corporate earnings 
has whetted the appetites of union 
bargaining committees. They are beef- 
ing up their demands for higher wages, 
shorter hours, greater protection 
against job displacement and tempo- 
rary unemployment, and other fringe 
benefits. 

“Sizable wage increases should be 
the general rule” in 1959, the AFL- 
CIO said recently. The climate is “fa- 
vorable,” it declared. 

Management's attitude has yet to 
be revealed. Company executives 
were tough, very tough, during last 
year’s recession. It remains to be seen 
whether they will stay tough and will 
be prepared to take costly strikes this 
year or whether, instead, they will 
yield to union pressures for the sake 
of keeping production humming. 
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Hertz Car Leasing gets you out of 
the car repair business, and back into 
the sales-and-profits business 


Hertz takes care of maintenance, licensing, fire, 
theft, and collision protection. We perform and 
pay for all repairs, towing, greasing, tire replace- 


ment, winterizing, State license plates. We replace 
destroyed cars, even help you dispose of old cars. 


Hertz leasing releases capital tied up in com- 

b sales an ear pany-owned cars. Why prepay your salesmen's 
- costs? Hertz leasing provides brand-new Chevrolets 

or other fine cars, with no mileage restrictions... 


k freeing your capital for profitable reinvestment. 
up cep Hertz ends bookkeeping and administrative 
problems. With Hertz leasing, all your costs are 
] ‘> budgetable in advance. All the man-hours of ad- 
problems : 


ministration and costing are reduced to the writing 
of one check per month. 





Hertz cars improve sales force relations, give 
greater incentive. New cars maintain company 
prestige and salesmen’s morale, minimize accidents. 
Car ownership is no longer a job requirement. Mile- 
age reimbursement squabbles are ended. 













This free booklet tells how the Hertz Car Leasing Plan 
can help solve sales car problems that may have dogged 
your company for years. Write today to H. F. Ryan, 
Vice Pres., The Hertz Corporation, 224 S. Wabash, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. Dept. D-4. 


WHO SHOULD LEASE CARS... 























Now you can lease Chevrolets 
(or other brand-new fleet cars) 
from the Rent-A-Car people... 
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A Yoyo’ 
e Newest 
B&é0 service that ~ 
can make you a 


better informed ~ 





Fast...Fast...Fast tracing information is now 
available to shippers and receivers, thanks to 
BazO's new...DOT...(Data On Tracing). Through 
ultra modern methods, B&O sales and service 
offices across the Nation are kept informed 

of car movements 24 hours a day. 


Ship via B&O and get the benefit of... DOT... 


Ask our man! 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


The line of SENTINEL Service—TIME SAVER Service—TOFCEE Service 





Management traditionally has _ not 
been too hard to get along with dur- 
ing periods of rising business activity. 
But Mr. Eisenhower’s repeated ap- 
peals for self-discipline may have 
wrought a change. 


Big ones still to come 


A total of 155 contracts covering 
3 million workers expire in 1959. 
Some agreements already have been 
negotiated. But the biggest and most 
difficult still are ahead. 

In addition to steel, June contract 
expirations include the West Coast 
shipbuilding and longshore agree- 
ments, copper mining, and long lines 
telephone workers. Aluminum con- 
tracts expire in July. Meatpacking 
agreements terminate in August. Can 
manufacturing and East Coast long- 
shore expirations are slated for Sep- 
tember. The schedule will reach a cli- 
max in October. That's the expiration 
month for contracts that cover | mil- 
lion railroad workers. 


Who’s holding the bag? 


Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
B. Anderson rarely passes up a chance 
to warn the country that one reason 
why deficits are bad medicine is that 
they can force the Treasury to adopt 
the inflationary policy of borrowing 
from the banking system. The Cabinet 
officer has made the point so often and 
with such emphasis that he undoubt- 
edly has led many people to believe 
that the banks must be financing this 
year’s record peacetime $12.9 billion 
red-ink entry. But it hasn’t worked 
that way at all. 

The surprising and little known fact 
is that Mr. Anderson has succeeded in 
doing most of the Government’s bor- 
rowing Outside of the banking system. 
Up-to-date figures are not available, 
but the next batch of banking reports 
may even show that he has managed 
to finanege the entire deficit from non- 
bank sources. 

It’s true that commercial banks 
have been the biggest takers of the 
deficit-financing securities which Mr. 
Anderson has sold since the fiscal year 
began last July 1. But the banks 
haven't kept what they have bought. 
They have resold most of the new 
securities to nonbank investors. In 
some instances, they have kept the 
new Treasury obligations but have 
avoided increasing their total holdings 
of Government securities by selling 
other Federal issues. 

continued on page 26 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS PROBLEMS 
LIKE THE NEW 


Davidson 


DUAL-A-MATIC 








This is the new DUAL-A-MATIC. One of many David- 7 DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
son Dual-Liths designed to fit individual in-plant re- as Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Co 
production requirements exactly. “aaa a > 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y : 
The DUAL-A-MATIC introduces new ease of oper- : — — 
ation into high speed, short run offset reproduction. Pot : L | want to know more about the new DUAL- 
Just press a button and let DUAL-A-MATIC take over pte A-MATIC. Please send booklet and the 
reproducing your forms, bulletins, engineering draw- = name of my Davidson distributor. 
ings, reports and promotional material with wonder- 
ful savings in time and money. Solidly built, too... | he Name 
to last several lifetimes of lesser equipment. And 
27% fewer parts assure economical, trouble free op- Title 
eration. 
There are nine other Dual-Lith models. All open 
doors to increased efficiency and improved, better 
looking company communications. See them soon. |= son 
We'd be glad to send you the name of your Davidson 
distributor .. . and a persuasive booklet! Davipson 
CORPORATION, subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
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YOU CAN PROVE 


Cutler-Hammer Motor Control 





works better...lasts longer 








TT — : ‘ Ly CUTLER’ HAMMER 
onek, Be. ek & 
Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. © Division: Airborne Instruments Laberatory. © Subsidiory: Cutler-Hammer International, C. A. é 
Associetes: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd.; Cutler-Hammer Mexicana, S. A.; Intercontinental Electronics Corporation. 
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MOLDED MAGNET COILS 


The strength and durability of the Cutler- en ee | @ 
Hammer Molded Magnet Coil is but one ex- | | ba) 
ample of how Cutler-Hammer Motor Control | a } Bullet 
is built better to last longer. Rifle bullets = : oe ey after impact 
couldn’t pierce or shatter this coil. What . —=_  # #t : 
chance is there of it being damaged when an a / — Proof of durability 
electrician’s screwdriver slips or when the coil “ey ee ; ... this Molded 
is dropped? Boiling oil has no effect on this i _— E _ Magnet Coil 

; , : | | works perfectly 
coil. What chance is there of it ever being Do. . * even after being 
penetrated by moisture or distorted by high ay ae — struck by a rifle 


ambient temperatures? — and boiled 
in oil. 





VERTICAL DUST-SAFE CONTACTS 





To function properly motor control contacts 

must stay clean. And because dust can’t collect PERCENT GAIN IN CONTACT RESISTANCE DUE TO DUST 

on a vertical surface, only vertical contacts 

are truly dust-safe. Recent dust-chamber tests #1 Horizontal 

of vertical and horizontal contact type motor Contact Starter 

starters confirm this fact. After four hours of #2 Horizontal 

“dusting,’”’ the contact resistance of Cutler- Contest Startey 

Hammer vertical contacts remained constant. Vertical Contact | sag) CHANGE 
, : C-H Starter 

But the contact resistance of horizontal con- | | 

tacts skyrocketed, and as contact resistance oO 100% 200% 300% 400% 

increases SO does heating, pitting, and wear Dust Environment Test of Vertical and Horizontal Contact Type Motor Control 


resulting in rapid contact failure. 


























ADJUSTABLE 3-COIL OVERLOAD RELAYS 


Only 3-coil overload relays can provide de- 

pendable overload protection for three-phase 

motors under all operating conditions. Why 

gamble with costly motor burnouts by using 

motor control that protects only two of the 

three motor windings? 3-coil overload relays | if 

can be provided in all standard Cutler-Hammer ae... : ‘ 
Motor Control, no oversize enclosures, or as an a RESET rx 


open component for low cost panel mounting. | ty be 

Further, Cutler-Hammer Overload Relays are — FPR ws ro 
adjustable to within 3% of full load motor —_— foe Nl ~ 
current, not 10% or 12% as others. Cutler- OQ YO Heater coils can be placed 
Hammer Overload Relays allow the motor to BAS! AS in any of the four posi- 
work up to full capacity, provide positive m | | , tions to adjust the over- 


protection without nuisance tripping. , Se | oat of tol tad auscame 




















Molded magnet coils, vertical dust-safe contacts, settle for less when Cutler-Hammer Motor 
and adjustable 3-coil overload relays are plus Control costs no more. Write today for Pub. 
features that add up to bonus performance ©N150-G270. Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee 1, 
wherever Cutler-Hammer Control is used. Why Wisconsin. 
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DANGERS of launching a 


NEW PRODUCT 
Snell Research can help overcome them 


Here’s how, in some typical 
case histories of Snell clients: 


Product Research and Development 
—A few years ago Snell was retained to 
develop new products, applications, and 
markets for sugar. Extensive research 
and development work by Snell resulted 
in the creation of a new synthetic deter- 
gent—based on sugar! 


Product Application—A Snell client in 
the paper industry, for whom we had 
developed a fine additive, wanted to 
explore uses in other fields. Unfortunately, 
their highly qualified staff's experience 
was limited to the one field. Snell, with 
experts in practically every product field, 
found the new product has potentialities 
as both a good emulsifier and a paint 
plasticizer. Only the very largest manu- 
facturing companies can duplicate the 
breadth of experience and background 
the Snell ‘‘brain-trust’”’ of technical ex- 
perts can offer you! 


Product Improvement — One Snell 
client found their product, an adhesive 
bandage, slipping in quality. Tape was 
going gooey in storage on druggists’ 
shelves. Snell research helped this client 
bring his product quality up to equal the 
best on the market, and retain his share 
of sales. 


Product Evaluation—A Snell brewery 
client wanted to expand production and 
take advantage of a more efficient pro- 
duction technique but feared the taste of 
the beer might suffer. Snell food tech- 
nologists, taste panels, and engineers 
checked the new process and hundreds of 
samples of beer made under new and old 
systems, recommended the switch to the 
more profitable modern process. The 
change went unnoticed by the customers, 
and sales continued to climb. 


Market Research—A Snell client with 
a waste product had briefly considered 
building a plant to use it to manufacture 
another product; but had given up after 
their own brief survey showed the new 
product to be already overproduced. When 
they consulted Snell for checking, how- 
ever, Snell predicted there would be a 
shortage within three years. The client 
waited two years, built the plant—and 
now has a profitable new product instead 
of a waste! 
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Toxicology —One of the largest frozen 
food companies began getting complaints 
on the flavor of one of their green vege- 
tables. Since hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were at stake, they consulted 
Snell to find out what was wrong. Snell by 
analyzing tests, and checking on the 
farm, was able to prove that the taste— 
actually toxic—was due to a new type of 
insecticide sprayed on the fields hundreds 
of yards away on a windy day long before 
the harvest! 

Engineering—A large midwestern firm 
desired to produce its own brand of 
instant coffee, to possess outstanding 
flavor, body, and bouquet. They engaged 
Snell to handle all details, from design to 
engineering, to supervision of actual proc- 
ess startup. The fine qualities “built into” 
this resultant product made it such a 
success that Snell was commissioned to 
enlarge the plant, which has recently gone 
into production. 


What’s Your Product Problem?—- 
Whatever it is, and whatever your prod- 
uct field—chemicals, chemical specialties, 
personal products, pulp and paper, pro- 
tective coatings, plastics, textiles, foods, 
petroleum, rubber—Snell has men who 
“‘know the score’’ in that field, and who 
can work with you creatively and profit- 
ably in developing, producing, protecting, 
and marketing new ideas. This broad 
experience can be decisive in protecting 
not only your ideas, but also the thou- 
sands of dollars you spend developing 
them. And the cost of Snell service is less 
than you might imagine! Half the jobs 
we do cost less than $1000! 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


On Research Development & 
Testing “SERVICES FOR 
YOU.” It tells you how Snell 
can serve YOU! No obliga- 
tion, of course. Foster D. 
Snell, Inc., Dept. D-4, 29 West 
15th Street, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


_SNELL 


New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Big corporate profits are responsi- 
ble for this happy set of circum- 
stances. Earnings have been climbing 
more rapidly than corporations have 
been adding to their inventories or 
to their capital equipment buying pro- 
grams. The corporations have large 
quantities of idle cash on hand and 
have been using the money to pur- 
chase Government securities from the 
banks. 

The corporations will need their 
money later this year and in 1960 as 
their outlays. increase. They are buy- 
ing mostly short-term securities so 
that they will be able to get cash when 
they want it. When the corporations 
sell Government bonds to get needed 
cash, Mr. Anderson will have to look 
around for other buyers. 


No signs of a boom 


Economists are fond of saying that 
you never can tell what it will take to 
touch off a new boom. Most economic 
forecasters didn’t anticipate the huge 
1955 automobile demand or the tre- 
mendous business demand for capital 
goods that followed in 1956. When 
Government economists look ahead 
now, they are unable to detect any 
sign of a new break-out on the upside. 
They expect the current rise in busi- 
ness activity to slow after midyear un- 
less there is a sharp upturn in con- 
sumer or business spending, but they 
don’t think either is likely to happen 
before late 1959 at the earliest. That 
leaves a grave worsening of interna- 
tional tensions as the only other devel- 
opment the Federal experts think 
could spark a fresh boom. 


Defense buying shifts 


The product mix being bought by 
the Pentagon is continuing to change 
markedly. The shift began in fiscal 
1958. It’s continuing this year, and it’s 
due to carry into fiscal 1960—the 
year which begins next July 1. The 
Department of Defense is boosting 
outlays for missiles, ships, and elec- 
tronics equipment and is cutting out- 
lays for aircraft and ammunition. 
Planes took 58.5 cents of every pro- 
curement dollar in fiscal 1957 but will 
take only 45 cents in 1960. The share 
of missiles is due to jump from just 
over 15 cents in 1957 to 27 cents in 
1960. The allotment for ships will 
jump from 6.5 cents to more than 11 
cents, while the share for electronics 
and communications equipment will 
rise from 6.5 cents to slightly above 7 
cents. END 
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Only the RU’-300 Digital Control Computer 
ts providing filly automatic control 


of complete industrial processes. 


The RW-300 Digital Control Computer is the most power- 
ful tool available today to control entire industrial proc- 
esses and to provide useful data from manufacturing and 
testing operations. Connected directly to measuring 
instruments and control devices, the RW-300 collects and 
interprets operating data, makes control calculations and 
decisions, and operates valves, starts and stops motors, 
and takes all the other control actions necessary for fully 
automatic operation. 

By exercising fast, effective control, the RW-300 
reduces operating costs, improves product quality, and 
increases production. It also computes and prints out 
large quantities of useful data simultaneously with its 
performance of the control function. 

Some of the world’s largest companies have purchased 
the RW-300 Digital Control Computer for uses ranging 


from the completely automatic control of an oil refinery 
unit in Texas to the monitoring of a nuclear reactor in 
France. Additional RW-300 installations are under way 
in such fields as chemical manufacturing, cement making, 
air traffic control, equipment testing, and data reduction. 


The RW-300 is one example of the diversified products 
built by TRW that are contributing to the productivity 
and efficiency of modern industry. The Thompson-Ramo- 
Wooldridge Products Company, a division of Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge Inc., performs systems engineering and 
marketing for the RW-300, which was designed and is 
manufactured by the Ramo-Wooldridge Division. 


For further information, call or write: Director of Marketing, The 
Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge Products Company, P. O. Box 90067 
Airport Station, Los Angeles 45, California, OSborne 5-4601 


AN Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


Main offices * CLEVELAND 17, OHIO * LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 
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..O OW for improvements in industrial handcleaners 





ANEW WAY to clean working hands 


There has never been such a combination of plus features 
to keep workers’ hands healthy—and therefore on the job 
day after day! 


It’s a brand new scientific formulation — non-depleting 
Lan-O-Kleen PLUS. 


It’s WEST’S famous Lan-O-Kleen handcleaner .. . plus 
a softer scrubbing action... plus a gentler sudsing action 
... plus a soothing lanolin action! 


All of which combine to combat the depletion of natural 
skin oils while hands are being washed clean. 


Highly important is the exclusive process that keeps the 
rich lanolin content of Lan-O-Kleen PLUS “free” to 
soothe and soften. Lanolin is impregnated into a corn 
meal base, instead of being “held” in the soap by conven- 
tional methods. In this way, it is instantly released for 
more positive, beneficial action. 


Lan-O-Kleen PLUS is dispensed from a patented, preci- 
sion-action unit. A clog-proof measuring valve with a 
mechanical agitator delivers a thrifty, yet adequate indi- 
vidual portion. More than 435 pairs of hands can be 
washed with each dispenser filling. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER. We’d be glad to send five pounds 
of Lan-O-Kleen PLUS and loan a dispenser for free trial. 
Or we’ll send a smaller sample for evaluation. Just call 
your local WEST office. Or mail the coupon to our Long 
Island City Headquarters, Dept. 1. 


[) Supply a dispenser and 5 lbs. of Lan-O-Kleen PLUS. 
[) Send a small sample of Lan-O-Kleen PLUS. 


Name 





Position 











PROGRAMS AND SPECIALTIES 
FOR PROTECTIVE SANITATION Ww Ee 
AND PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 





Cy WA 


WEST CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INC. 
42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, New York 


Branches in principal cities 
CANADA: 5621-23 Casgrain Avenue, Montreal 





WEST DISINFECTING DIVISION 
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Voice of Industry 


H. G. BIXBY, president, Ex-Cell-O Corp. 


Ten Years of Grace 


Americans have the false impression 
that the rest of the world cannot get 
along without them. There is far too 
much complacency in this country. 
Believe me when I say that we don't 
have more than ten years to get over 
this complacency. 

Too long have we said that Euro- 
pean products are no good, that we 
can do everything better. Foreign na- 
tions are making great strides in their 
technology. There are strong pressures 
in many countries to buy products 
produced at home, despite their higher 
costs and possible inferiority. 

We've made a fetish of free compe- 
tition within our own country but have 
erred in assuming that competition is 
only good inside America. 

Tariffs go hand-in-glove with arbi- 
trary bans on trade with politically 
opposed nations. Refusal to trade with 
Russia and Red China will not hold 
them down. It may make their devel- 
opment more difficult, but they will 
get what they want elsewhere. In the 
meantime, world tensions and distrust 
will continue. 

We can’t wall off the United States 
from the rest of the world. We have no 
monopoly on natural resources, on 
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e Prices and tariffs peril trade 

@ Socialism on the installment plan 
e Cutting the national overhead 

e Will the public foot the bill? 


brains, or even on technical wisdom. 
Of course, as we reduce our bar- 
riers to imports, foreign nations must 
reciprocate in reducing their trade bar- 
riers against our exports. Foreign trade 
is a twO-way street. 
From a speech before the Cutting Tool 
Manufacturers Association. 


J. RUSSELL DUNCAN, president, Minne- 


apolis-Moline Company 


The Price of Luxury 


The major factor exciting the fires 
of inflation is high overhead in the 
office and factory, in the local and 
Federal Government, and in the home. 

The care and feeding of an employ- 
ee comes high these days; in addition 
to his salary, all his “fringe benefits” 
go into the company overhead and 
eventually into prices. 

Consider, too, the “brick and mor- 
tar” overhead—the $37 billion Amer- 
ican industry spent last year on new 
plants and equipment. If we would cut 
out the frills in industrial construction 
and the inefficiency in production, the 
same expenditures would help us keep 
pace with Russian growth,. 

The Federal Government, which is 
now spending one-fifth of our gross 





Lhe) 
VALUES 


From Among 80 
BIG JOE 
Ghimelatia @iatele iit 


“the PEDALIFT 21” 


TD cate 


1000 Ib. capacity 
54 in. lifting height 


“the 299” 


yh ae 


1000 Ib. capacity 
57 in. lifting height 


=, SJattery Operated 
~ 
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“the CHALLENGER” 


ST ha 


1500 Ib. capacity 
57 in. lifting height 
Battery Operated 


2 ea 
~ 


Hydraulic Handling for 
EVERY Department 


BIG JOE 


Manufacturing Company 
Ralph Hines Road 
Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin 
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Brosing Copying Machines Sink 
Paperwork Problem, Speed Vital 
Receiving Operations! 


FOR CRANE CoO., PIONEER OF VALVES FOR ATOMIC SERVICE... 


U.9.8. NAUTILUS” 





At Crane Company’s Chicago Works, worlds largest valve 
and fitting manufacturing plant, Bruning Copyflex copy- 
ing machines have eliminated the typing of thousands of 


receiving reports. 


With Copyflex, the purchase order is typed once on a 
multiple-part form. The transluscent top sheet of the form 
is sent to the receiving department where receipts are 
entered in pencil. Directly from this sheet, Copyflex pro- 
duces exact, color-coded receiving copies in seconds. 

Copyflex has enabled efficient “straight-line” handling 
of materials, has centralized receiving department paper- 
work reducing areas from eight to two, has slashed time and 
clerical work for processing orders wd 20%. 


You, too, can make substantial 
paperwork savings with Copyflex. 
Machines are clean, odorless, eco- 
nomical —letter-size copies cost 
less than a penny each for mate- 
rials. Call your nearby Bruning 
office, today, or write: Charles 
Bruning Co., Inc., 1800 Central Rd., 


Mt. Prospect, Illinois. In Canada: 
105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario. 





(BRUNING 





ppyt/ex 





Copyflex Model 110. Copies origi- 
nals 11” wide by any length. Only 


$555. Other models available with 
copying widths up to 54". All 
machines available on Lease- 
Purchase Plan. 
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national income, is changing into a 
Frankenstein that is above all eco- 
nomic laws, piling up overhead on the 
people, choking out individual re- 
sponsibility and initiative, and breed- 
ing a race of bankrupt dependents. 

I think it is every free man’s pre- 
rogative to decide how much burden 
he is willing to assume for the sake of 
his family’s happiness. But don't for- 
get that, when the pressure on our 
pocketbooks becomes too great, there’s 
only one resort: ask the boss for a 
raise. When this is enacted in homes 
all over the nation, it becomes easier 
to understand the wage-price infla- 
tionary spiral. 

From a speech before the Los Angeles 
Rotary Club No. Five. 


’ 





The Cleve- 


land Electric Illuminating Company 


ELMER L. LINDSETH, president, 


Collectivised Americans 


The American, as the world knew him 
not many years ago, is today a vanish- 
ing breed. The thing he feared most 
—the thing he tried to prevent in his 
Constitution—is happening apace. 
The bonds he placed on Government 
have been loosened, one by one, while 
for the most part he stood idly by. 
And the American people are fast be- 
coming regimented into the mediocrity 
of collectivism. 

The Government has become the 
most dominant single factor in our 
economy. It buys, sells, competes, 
regulates, protects, subsidizes, manu- 
factures, lends, borrows—and spends 
on a corresponding scale. 

Competent economists say a free 
society is in trouble when 20 to 25 
per cent of its wealth goes to govern- 
ment in taxes. Today, our various lev- 
els of government—local, state, and 
Federal—take more than 30 per cent 
of the wealth we create. 

continued on page 32 
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How the new 


AVIS 
CORPORATE: 
TRAVEL 

PLAN 


reduces outstanding 
travel expenses ! 


Dorr-Oliver is a world leader in engineering and 
heavy process equipment. Over 400 executives and 
technical men make it a point to be in the right 
place at the right time. Dorr-Oliver has succeeded in 
reducing their total annual cash advances in the order 
of $35, 000! 

Here’s what the treasurer's office told us: 
Traveling personnel save all the time they can by 
flying. They get the flexibility and convenience 
they need by driving rented cars from the nearest 
airport. But the problem of individual bills and 
vouchers from every car-rental point dictated a 
policy of “cash rentals only.”’ This tied up thou- 
sands of dollars in extra travel advances. 

One of the exclusive advantages of the Avis Cor- 
porate Travel Plan is the central billing procedure. 


LE? RENT CAR 


PY i 


a 
ATLL LL | | 


1959 


AS TOLD TO US BY 


DoRR- 
OLIvER 


It eliminates the confusion of individual accounts- 
payable on credit rentals. One monthly invoice 
makes accounting control easy and automatic. In- 
dividual transactions are identified and allocated 
by department, division, branch office, etc. The 
men who travel save time and expense accounting. 
The company saves bookkeeping expense. And 
there are substantial savings in time-and-mileage 
charges—in addition to the 5-figure reduction in 
annual cash advances! 


GET ALL THE FACTS, FREE! 


Whether your company travels 10 men or 10,000 — write for 
information, on your business letterhead. No obligation! Ad- 
dress: AVIS (Dept. 42) 18 Irvington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Me —_||__TS ___ 
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Choose from all makes of fine cars 
featuring 1959 Fords! 

















standard body construction... 
everywhere in the United States 


Brown 


Cargo Vans 








Hauls Drugs in Indiana— Eli Lilly and Company, to haul drugs and supplies, 
needed a truck body that had side and rear openings with aluminum gates and 
roll-up tarps. Also window in front of body, skylight in roof, steel mud fenders 
and six 2” tie rings in walls. The local Brown dealer could meet all these unusual 
specifications. Result: 8 Brown Aluminum Units are now on the job. 
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Draft Beer Held at Constant Temperature on Pacific Coast—Specially 
designed 14 foot Brown refrigerated aluminum Cargo Vans deliver brewery-fresh 
(40-42°) draft beer for Sicks’ Rainier Brewing Company of Seattle. Special 
neoprene-impregnated curtains installed at both side and rear door openings 
help keep kegs of beer as much as 7° cooler than do ordinary insulated bodies. 


Vault Storage in Tennessee — New 
Econ-OK-Pack vault storage sys- 
tem developed for do-it-yourself 
movers uses a modified Brown 
Aluminum Cargo Van Body with 
roller conveyors in the floor. Empty 
vaults delivered to the cus- 
tomer and he packs his own fur- 
nishings. Vaults then loaded 
into the warehouse truck by roller 
conveyors and liftgate. 
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Brown is a registered trademark of Clark Equipment Company 

CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BROWN TRAILER DIVISION 

Box 410, Michigan City, Indiana 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


Aluminum Cargo Vans 
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No matter how loudly we Ameri- 
cans may protest that we want no truck 
with socialism, we are today buying 
socialism by that typically American 
method, the installment plan. 


From a speech before the Cleveland Rotary 
Club. 





ALFRED HAYES, president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York 


A Hard Choice 


The current effort to produce a bal- 
anced budget in fiscal 1960 is a con- 
tribution of the greatest importance, 
not only toward fiscal responsibility, 
but also to monetary stability. 

The argument may certainly be 
made that the nation needs greater 
useful public expenditures for defense 
and foreign aid or for such domestic 
programs as urban and highway im- 
provements, school and housing de- 
velopment, and so on. The key ques- 
tion is, however: “If the nation wants 
more of these items, is it willing to give 
up something in order to pay for 
them?” In other words, is it willing to 
shift more of the national -resources 
from private to public use through 
a heavier tax program? 

With personal consumption ac- 
counting for the great bulk of private 
expenditures, such a shift would in all 
probability require a reduction in con- 
sumption of privately purchased goods 
and services through appropriate 
forms of taxation (unless, of course, 
the economy as a whole is growing 
fast enough to permit both public and 
private spending to expand). The re- 
luctance of the American people to 
face this choice objectively, and the 
reluctance of many of our country’s 
leaders to place the choice squarely 
before them, is one of the most dis- 
appointing features of our economy. 
From a speech before the New York State 
Bankers Association. 
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According to latest figures in the September, 
1958, issue of the “Statistical Abstract of the 
United States”... 

1. U.S. exports of chemicals and related prod- 
ucts totaled $1,395,000,000. Your new plant can 
effectively reach this huge overseas market if it is 
located in the Land of Plenty. These 6 great states 
served by the Norfolk and Western Railway offer 
direct rail connections to extensive modern facilities 
at the Port of Norfolk on famed Hampton Roads. 
Over 8,000 vessels a year sail from Norfolk and the 
Hampton Roads area. 

2. The dollar value of electrical energy pur- 
chased by manufacturers of chemical and related 
products led all other major industry groups with 
a total of $449,000,000. 
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3 Facts 

you cart overlook 
when yowne 
LOOKING OVER 


NEW PLANT 
SITES 


If your new plant will be a substantial user of 
electricity, remember that the Land of Plenty has 1/6 
of the nation’s installed generating capacity, with 
more on the way. Electrical rates are low. 

3. Fresh water intake of all U. S. plants manu- 
facturing chemicals or related products was 
2,297,000,000,000 gallons. . . second only in fresh 
water usage to the primary metal industries. 

And the Land of Plenty has 6 of the nation’s 51 
largest rivers, numerous lakes, vast underground 
reserves, and tidewater. Rainfall is 30%, above the 
national average. 

Moreover, the Land of Plenty has vast de- 
posits of Bituminous Coal, limestone, brines and 
other raw materials. Get the full story, without 
obligation, from Norfolk and Western’s plant 
location specialists. 


Write, Wire or Phone: 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

industrial and Agricultural Dept. 

Drawer DR-829 (Phone Diamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

Roanoke, Virginia 


otk... estore. 


Worgo AILWAY 


For quick, competent assistance on shipping problems — talk with the N&W freight traffic 
Sales and Service representative nearest you. . . in one of 39 key cities across the U. S. 


The Land of Plenty 
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Pittsburgh Forgings Co., Coraopolis, Pa., linked together six pre-engineered steel buildings 


sually, the decision to expand comes only when the 
U need for more space has become critical. Then con- 
struction time becomes a real expense, because time 
spent for building is time lost for producing. 


Today, you can reduce that loss. Factory-built steel 
buildings cut construction time to days instead of months 5 T 
because all the parts are factory-made and delivered 
ready to assemble. The parts are pre-formed and fabri- Here S a Way 0 
cated. Any labor crew can assemble them. 


Pre-engineered. steel buildings are strong, permanent 
structures. The steel frame is anchored in concrete and 
the roofing and siding sheets are fastened down tight 
and snug. They stay that way because these sheets are 
stee/—they don't stretch, curl, bulge or work loose at 
bolt holes, and the frame is strong and rigid. 

Buildings like these are manufactured from high-quality 
USS Structural Steel and USS Galvanized Steel Sheets 


made to resist hard use and severe weather. 
USS is a registered trademark 




















and achieved maximum space in the shortest possible construction time. 


You'll see more and more pre-engineered all-steel buildings in your 
area. Send the coupon for more information. 


———-——-—-——--—~—~-—~—-~—-------F5 


United States Stee! Corporation 
Room 2831, 525 William Penn Place 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


I'd like to have more information about factory-built buildings 
for the following uses: 


expand inahurry ......... 


Name __ 
Company Name 


Street 


City a State 

(Your request for information will be forwarded to the manu- 
facturers of steel buildings and you will hear directly from them. 
There's no obligation on your part.) 


United States Steel Corporation — Pittsburgh 
Columbia-Geneva Steel — San Francisco 
Tennessee Coal & Iron — Fairfield, Alabama 
American Steel & Wire — Cleveland 

United States Steel Supply — Steel Service Centers 
United States Steel Export Company 


United States Steel 
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Which is The Chase 
Manhattan Man? 


Who are they? 


One 1s a local banker, the other is the man from 
Chase Manhattan. Hard to tell them apart, isn’t 
it? They’re similar in a lot of ways—in their 
interests, their outlook and the work they do. 


What are they doing ? 


Solving a problem together. In this case, a loan 
for business. Very often, banks have requests for 
credit which they do not wish to handle alone. 
That’s where correspondent banking comes in 

and Chase Manhattan 1s the banker’s bank. As a 
correspondent, you can call on Chase Manhattan 
just as if it were an extension of your own bank. 


How do you fit in? 

Frequently our banking friends ask us to partict- 
pate in loan situations which they have developed. 
Sometimes, as a matter of policy, they prefer to 
spread their loan portfolios. Then there are occa- 
sions when they’re approaching their legal limit. 
When you need help Falk to the people at 
Chase Manhattan’ —you automatically add the 
specialized facilities and resources of a world- 


oar 


wide bank to yours. 


How can we help? 

As America grows, the need for correspondent 
bank facilities grows. The next time you are con- 
fronted with a problem that requires a working 
partner, we hope you will call on your man from 
Chase Manhattan. It’s a friendly way to work— 
and resultful. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered 1799 
Head Office: 18 Pine Street, N. Y.15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














VISIBLE 


VERI-VISIBLE 


speeds the availability of 


source material for 


AUTOMATION 








Filing edge-punched cards in Acme Veri-Visible 
units enabled a major manufacturer to realize 
a 20% savings in their customer order process- 
ing and billing routines. The immediate visi- 
bility of the cards in Veri-Visible cabinets, 
readily accessible and comfortably convenient, 
effects definite reduction in operator's fatigue. 


Electronic machines produce punched cards and tapes 
at astounding speed. Once punched many become 
permanent records to be used over and over again. 
Acme Visible Records and equipment provide for 
filing and fast finding, with SEEABLE indexing speed 
handling of this material to keep pace with machines. 
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Are Your Filing Method: 
As Fast as Your 
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PORTABLE TRAY PUNCH CARDS TAPE CARRIER PUNCH CARD CARRIER EXPANDER CABINETS 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC.., Crozet, Virginia 
We are interested in filing B-459 
["] Tapes (approx. length)._ 
[| Edge-punched cards 





(Approx. number 











[} LBM. Cards of records) 
Company 

Attention 

Address 

City Zone State 
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Acme makes the most complete line of visible record 
equipment in the world. Let us show you how to save 
time, labor and money with an Acme Visible Record 
System designed to meet your specific requirements, 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 
Crozet, Virginia 

District Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 

and Modern 
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FINISHING SYSTEMS... 
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Complete Mahon Installation Provides Compact 
Facilities for DIP COATING and SPRAY PAINTING 
in CUTLER-HAMMER’S Lincoln, Illinois Plant! 


In this unique finishing system, the greater part of which is located on the roof, 
Mahon engineers have employed what is probably the longest continuous crossbar 
conveyor ever designed into equipment of this type. 

The painting enclosure shown above is inside the large electrical plant. This en- 
closure is divided into two sections, one of which has a paint mixing room on the ground 
floor and paint Dip Tanks on a mezzanine floor above. The other section houses two 
Spray Booths and a Batch-Type Finish Baking Oven. The conveyorized, Five-Stage 
Metal Cleaning and Rust Proofing Machine, Dry-Off Oven, Finish Baking Oven and 
the Filtered Air Supply Equipment are housed in one enclosure on the roof. 

This is the third complete finishing system installed by Mahon in Cutler-Hammer 
Plants across the country. 

If you have a finishing problem, or are contemplating new finishing equipment, 

The 8 Ft. wide Crossbar Conveyor carries a you, too, will want to discuss methods, equipment requirements and possible produc- 
variety of product end © grost macs of enol tion layouts with Mahon engineers . . . you'll find them better qualified to advise you, 


arts through all processing units of the Di ; ae ; ' , P 
Seotins ll The > tl he the Acar and better qualified to dc the initial planning and engineering which is so important 


ore designed for a work load of 250 Ibs. in specially designed equipment of this type. 





See Sweet’s Plant Engineering File for Information, or Write for Catalogue A-659 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY ec Detroit 34, Michigan 


SALES-ENGINEERING OFFICES in DETROIT, NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
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Distribution idea: United Air Lines 
Air Freight reaches the same markets with the 
same dependability as our passenger flights. 
This permits many shippers to distribute with 
enough speed and volume to eliminate some 
warehouses. United has proved the “flying 
warehouse” concept by unequaled service to 
shippers. Let us show you how—next shipment! 





For the free booklet that tells 
the Air Freight profit story, 
gust write Cargo Sales Division, 
United Air Lines, 26 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 32, Lllinois 
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YOU PAY NO MORE FOR EXTRA CARE WHEN YOU SHIP... 
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GEORGE MEANY, president of the AFL-CIO, is a 
solid, combative 225-pounder with the build of a foot- 
ball guard and the quick, tough mind of a successful 
top executive. Meany followed his father in the 
plumber’s trade, but he became the business agent of 
his union when he was 28, and he has been a union 
official ever since. The blunt, forthright Irishman from 
the Mott Haven section of the Bronx has worked his 
way up through the ranks of labor management as 
surely as any corporation president has reached the 
top through the chairs of corporate officialdom. 

George Meany heads the largest non-religious or- 
ganization in the United States. The AFL-CIO has 
some 13.5 million members in its constituent unions. 
Meany, who is now 65, has been its president since the 
American Federation of Labor, which he headed, 
merged with the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
in December 1955. 

Today the AFL-CIO is a heaving, uneasy empire 
that is beset by difficulties, internal as well as external. 
It has fallen far short of the hopes that were held out 
when the merger was consummated. Instead of rapidly 
increasing its membership, the AFL-CIO has been 
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Business faces a flock of new uncer- 
tainties on the labor scene this Spring— 
approaching key negotiations, new 
organizing drives, union responses to 
the spread of automation. But the big- 
gest question mark remains the same: 
What are the unions really driving for? 
Without much doubt, the man who 
knows the answer best is George 
Meany, boss of the AFL-CIO. To get 
his views on today’s urgent labor- 
management issues, DR&MI sent its 
Washington columnist, Joseph R. Slev- 
in, armed with questions drawn up by 
members of our Presidents’ Panel. 


Labor’s Top Man Talks Back 


stagnant. Charges of corruption and racketeering 
against several unions have complicated its organizing 
job, and insistence upon a nondiscrimination goal has 
made a shambles of its organizing drive in the South— 
the last large reservoir of unorganized industrial work- 
ers. The wrangling disputes between industrial and 
craft unions that led to the creation of the CIO in 1935 
were not ended automatically by the reunion in 1955 
and are a source of continuing disagreement within the 
house of labor. 

Automation has brought a fresh set of problems in 
its train. The number of factory jobs has declined. The 
big industrial unions have lost members and have not 
yet figured out how to convert the white-collar techni- 
cians, engineers, and clerks who are assuming an in- 
creasingly important place on factory payrolls. 

But unions have come a long way from their early 
embattled beginnings, as any visitor to the AFL-CIO’s 
handsome, $4.5 million, eight-story Washington head- 
quarters can see. The AFL-CIO Building is faced. with 
Tennessee marble and has a magnificent, two-story- 
high lobby paneled in oveche wood and African white 
mahogany and dominated by a 51-foot mosaic mural 
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A lot of management 
people would like to 
get rid of the union 
if they could. 


that depicts the sweep of American labor history from 
the days of the early settlers to the present. 

Meany runs his 300-man staff from a large mahogany- 
paneled top-floor office that has a deep rug, fabric- 
covered walls, modern furniture, and floor-to-ceiling 
windows that look down across Lafayette Square 


to the White House two blocks to the South. It was 
here, during a two-hour interview, that DR&MI’s 
Washington columnist got Meany’s forthright answers 
to the questions that members of our Presidents’ Panel 
of 160 key industrial leaders said they would most like 
to ask the top man of American organized labor. 








Mr. Meany, during the recent 
AFL-CIO Executive Council meet- 
ing in Puerto Rico, you called atten- 
tion to the large amount of unemploy- 
ment that still exists in industry. One 
of the remedies you proposed was the 
adoption of a 35-hour week. Do you 
think this is a feasible objective for 
the current year? 

Actually, I don't think we are go- 
ing to get a shorter work week this 
year. But | think it's something we 
must ultimately have. It's obvious, 
from what has happened in the last 
year or two, that we can produce 
more with fewer people. At the pres- 
ent time we don't have any great new 
industry to pick up this slack, anc 
the only obvious answer seems to be 


a shorter work week. 


Some people have said that many 
working men prefer to keep on work- 
ing 40 hours and take their additional 
productivity in higher wages rather 
than shorter hours. What do you 
think of that argument? 

I think our first concern should be 
the unemployed, and the assumption 
is that a shorter work week would 
bring more people into employment 
in order to keep the production up. 
We can't approach this problem on 
the basis of an individual's desire to 
work longer hours because it means 
more in his particular pay envelope. 
We have to look at the over-all prob- 
lem. There are tens of thousands of 
people who are now, as far as we 
can see, permanently unemployed 










Our general policy is 
not to stand in the way 
of automation. 


If a business can't 


pay a decent American 
wage and make a prof- 
it, then I'd just as 


soon see it fold up. 


a a 


completely eliminated from the indus- 
trial picture. 


You don’t think a general pick-up 
in business activity will absorb these 
unemployed, perhaps to some extent 
in other industries? 

No indication of it now. The fig- 
ures show that we have regained 90 
per cent of our lost industrial produc- 
tion but have put back to work only 
30 per cent of the workers in manu- 
facturing and 38 per cent of the total 
nonfarm workers. | suppose it’s theo- 
retically possible that they could be 
absorbed in other industries, but there 
is no such opportunity available now. 
Right now, these people have run out 
of their unemployment insurance, and 
they re just flat on the industrial scrap 
heap at the moment. 


Mr. Meany, the President has been 
constantly emphasizing the danger of 
inflation, and, as you know, he is 













fighting for a balanced budget because 
he says that it’s essential to prevent 
inflation. Do you consider inflation a 
danger at this particular time? 

Well, | think the big danger at this 
time is unemployment. We haven't 
had any inflation in a year—the price 
index has remained constant. But 
there were more people unemployed 
in January 1959 than there have been 
in any January since 1942. That's not 
to say we are not concerned about in- 
flation, but I don't think it’s the big 
thing right now. 


Do you believe that it is right to 
give wage increases that are larger 
than gains in productivity? 

Do I believe that? You bet your 
life I do, if the wages are not ade- 
quate. In other words, I don't believe 
that the failure of a business to make 
an adequate profit is sufficient reason 
to deny a wage increase, if that busi- 


Southern workers need 
organization...They 
can't live on preju- 
dice. 






I would prefer 
that there be no 
political activity 
on the part of 
labor. 





ness is not paying a decent wage 
according to American standards. If 
a business can’t pay a decent wage 
and make a profit, according to Amer- 
ican standards, then I’d just as soon 
see that business fold up. 


Many company presidents say they 
are concerned about the threat of 
foreign competition, particularly with 
regard to labor costs. Are you dis- 
turbed about the rise of foreign com- 
petition in American markets? 

Not at the moment, no. Except for 
certain industries that may be worried 
about this kind of competition, I don't 
think on the whole it is any great 
threat at present. Of course, it’s some- 
thing that has to be watched. 


Mr. Meany, one apparent decision 
reached at the recent San Juan meet- 
ing was to step up the AFL-CIO 
organizing drive, particularly in the 
South. What kind of success do you 
foresee there? 

I think we've been up against some 
formidable obstacles to organization 
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in the last couple of years. Certainly 
the Southern situation has been bad. 
But I think our position against racial 
and religious discrimination is_ not 
only morally sound but economically 
sound. And certainly a great democ- 
racy like ours can’t afford to walk 
away from this problem. But the 
AFL-CIO official position on these 
questions has been used against us, 
especially in the South, in every or- 
ganizing campaign, and unquestion- 
ably the use of it has been quite effec- 
tive in stopping us from organizing. 
However, we think that more work- 
ers in the South are beginning to 
realize that the people who are active 
in trying to preserve discrimination 
against the Negro are the very same 
people who have always been anti- 
union and that these people have 
been using traditional prejudices to 
keep out union organization—and, of 
course, to keep down the wage level 
in their communities. But a lot of 
Southern workers are waking up to 
the fact that they need organization 


On the whole, 


tion is any great 
threat at present. 





I don't 
think foreign competi- 


to get better wages and that they can't 
live on prejudice. We think the at- 
mosphere is going to be a little more 
favorable from now on. 

Another thing employers have used 
to counteract organizing effort has 
been the McClellan Committee ex- 
posures of corruption on the part of 
a tiny minority of union officials. 
Employers have used the committee 
headlines and passed out literature 
asking their non-union workers if they 
wanted to be associated with some of 
these characters who have appeared 
before the McClellan Committee. 


Do you believe that the labor legis- 
lation now pending in the Congress 
will provide adequate power to curb 
these abuses? 

Adequate power? Frankly, these 
abuses could not be stopped by the 
unions alone. The trade union move- 
ment is trying to do what it can in 
this field. We think we have some 
moral responsibility to do this. But 
the AFL-CIO has no legal responsi- 
bility to curb corruption in union 
locals. We aren't a law enforcement 
agency, and we don’t have the power 
of subpoena. We couldn't possibly 
call a trade union official before our 
council and say, “We are suspicious; 
we don't like the way things are 
going.” Certainly we would not hesi- 
tate to take action where we had 
proof of wrongdoing or corruption. 
But we must have the proof, and we 
haven't got the machinery to go out 
and make these investigations. 

So, to answer your question, we 
don't feel that the requirements of 
the Kennedy-Ervin Bill would elimi- 
nate corruption. We do think it would 
curb some of these people, because 
they will have to report all their 
financial transactions. We think the 
Kennedy-Ervin bill is a step in the 
right direction. But the real problem 


The real answer to 


The American people's 
purchasing power comes 
from the pay envelope. 


corruption is better 
law enforcement. 








We are certainly the 
most conservative trade 
union movement in the 

world. 
ing to destroy the cap- 
italistic 
are trying to preserve 


















We are not try- 
system. We 


Labor and the 


working people have 
gotten more under the 
American system than 
under any other system 
on earth. 


of corruption ts the failure of the law 
enforcement authorities to act. The 
juke-box and coin-machine business 
points it up quite clearly. Here's one 
of our big industries, in the billion- 
dollar class, and it’s honeycombed 
with gangsters and thugs operating 
with the connivance of greedy busi- 
ness men and with the cognizance of 
the law enforcement authorities. It is 
quite obvious that the real answer to 
corruption, whether in unions or any- 
where else, is better law enforcement. 
Nobody runs to the American Bank- 
ers Association every time a cashier 
defaults or somebody on the inside 
robs a bank—they expect the local 
District Attorney to handle that. 
When companies engage in business 
frauds, nobody runs to the Chamber 
of Commerce or the National Asso- 
clation of Manufacturers and 
“What are you going to do about law 
enforcement?” No, they expect the 
local District Attorney to do it. 


Says, 


Mr. Meany, quite a number of men 
on the DR&MI Presidents’ Panel 
want to know what, if anything, you 
think labor should do about the prob- 
lems of organizational picketing and 
the secondary boycott, particularly 
where a company is caught in com- 
petition between rival labor unions. 
Will you give us your views on this, 
what labor can do to correct it? 

Well, it all depends on what you 
are talking about. The right to picket 
is the right of free speech. If business 
is saying that labor should lose this 
right because it doesn’t happen to 
have any members in an establish- 
ment, then I disagree completely. The 
right of a union to picket an estab- 
lishment where it has no members has 
been upheld by the courts. 

Forty years ago the garment indus- 
try in New York City was a sweated 
44 


and disgraceful industry. If we hadn't 
had the right to picket and thereby 
advertise publicly the poor standards 
in certain shops where we had no 
members, then we could never have 
changed that situation, and all em- 
ployers in the industry would have 
been brought down to the lowest 
standards set by any one emplover. 
If that’s what you mean by organiza- 
tion picketing—well, I can tell you 
quite frankly I don’t want to do any- 
thing about preventing it. Of course, 
I’m not talking about violence in 
picketing. We don't defend violence 
in picketing at all. 

As for an employer caught in a 
jurisdictional dispute, I think labor 
does have some obligation in that case 
to try to straighten out the dispute so 
that the third party doesnt suffer. 
But how you can do that by legisla- 
tion | don't know. 


Mr. Meany, one frequently dis- 
cussed problem of automation is tech- 
nological unemployment and _ dis- 
placement of workers. Do you think 
that management should do more 
than it has done to cushion the intro- 
duction of modern equipment? 

Well, I believe management has at 
least the responsibility of trying to do 
something about retraining for new 
job opportunities. However, the phi- 
losophy of the American trade union 
movement has been not to interfere 
with the introduction of labor-saving 
devices, because we came to the con- 
clusion many years that these 
devices in the long run would open 
up wider markets and provide more 
jobs. Now, the automation of the last 
few years is another thing. It has 
made the labor-saving devices of 25 
or 30 years ago look rather puny. 
Our general policy is not to stand in 
the way of automation, but we are 
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concerned about it and we feel that 
the employer should be concerned 
about it too. In the final analysis, the 
American employer's best customer 
is the American people, and _ their 
purchasing power comes from the pay 
envelope. 


Mr. Meany, how do you feel about 
unions investing in the common stock 
of large corporations? 

Well, each of our unions has its 
own policies in regard to investments, 
and the AFL-CIO doesn't interfere 
with this sort of thing. But I don't see 
anything wrong in a union’s putting 
a certain percentage of its assets into 
common stocks. After all, these are 
shares of American enterprise and 
American business, and we are part 
of the American system. We arent 
opposed to a greater return for risk 
capital; that is part of the American 
scheme. We are not opposed to profit. 
We believe in all these things. 


Some presidents think ownership 
of a large block of company stock by 
a union in that company’s plant could 
raise a conflict of interest problem. 

I think so too. You would be sit- 
ting at the table bargaining with your- 
were. I think that would 
defeat the whole idea of collective 
bargaining. But, in general, I'm not 
opposed to workers owning stocks. It 
gives a sense of security and also a 
sense of being a part of the business 
world. 


self, as it 


Is there any one goal you would 
say is now the prime target of the 
AFL-CIO in collective bargaining? 

No, I wouldnt want to specify 
any one goal. The whole goal of the 
American trade union movement over 
the years has been to get a fair 
share of the wealth produced. That 

continued on page 107 
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THE TYPICAL corporation presi- 
dent in the average month reads a pile 
of reports, memos, and miscellasy 
equal in length to the Bible. 

More accurately, he gets that much 
paperwork. Whether he really finds 
the time to read and digest it, and 
whether it contains all the informa- 
tion he needs to establish and direct 
company policy, is something else 
again. 

While the president bears the great- 
est burden (more than three-quarters 
of a million words a month), execu- 
tives all the way down the line are 
being swamped by a deluge of written 
material. 

The president may well wonder if 
he can allow this tide of paper to rise 
still higher in the face of increasing 
complexities of business operations 
and the need to control costs, to say 
nothing of the need to preserve his 
own health and peace of mind. 

According to a recent American 
Management Association survey, the 
typical business executive spends four 
office hours a day and an extra hour 
at home reading the reports, corre- 
spondence, and publications sent to 
him. Four-fifths of the men surveyed 
say a iot of their reading time is wast- 
ed because the material is repetitious, 
unclear, poorly organized, late, or ir- 
relevant. Executive reading time is 
obviously vastly more expensive than 
clerical preparation time. Since the 
time of an executive earning $50,000 
a year is worth approximately one 
dollar a minute, the five hours he 
spends reading reports costs the com- 
pany $300. 

The paperwork file 

Mr. President—if he’s at all typical 
—has nearly 100 reports, letters, 
memos, forms, “information copies,” 
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Top executives can no longer afford to spend half their 


business day reading the hundreds of reports that swamp 


their desks. Here are some practical ways to lighten the 


load and improve communications all the way down the line. 


and other documents plumped on his 
desk each day. A study conducted by 
Naremco (National Records Man- 
agement Council) reveals that some 
overworked presidents see as many as 
150 documents a day. At the other 
end of the scale are a few who get 
less than 50 a day and manage to 
handle personally about twenty. Gen- 
erally, an average of 130 pieces of 
mail are addressed to the president 
each day. Of this amount: 

® 50 per cent never reaches his desk, 
but is destroyed, filed, or passed on 
by his secretary to other individuals 
in the company. 

® 35 per cent is acted on by him 
and is filed. 

® 15 per cent is passed on by him to 
other individuals in the company. 

Significantly, the typical president 
receives more than 70 per cent of all 
reports issued at every level of his 
sales department alone. 

How can a busy president ever 
hope to read this staggering amount 
and understand its meaning? 

Many methods of clearing unnec- 
essary paperwork off the president’s 
desk have been tried in the past. 
Some were ill-conceived remedies, ul- 
timately creating more overhead and 
paperwork than they eliminated. Oth- 
ers, based on sound management 
principles, have saved vast amounts 
of money and time. 

Many presidents have attempted to 


delegate their paperwork to vice pres- 
idents or other administrative assist- 
ants. A good idea, essentially, but 
often unsuccessful. Why? Because 
most of the presidents over-cautiously 
refuse to delegate the authority need- 
ed to make the decisions called for 
in the paperwork. 

Screening, too, has _ frequently 
failed. Subordinates are told to look 
over all reading matter and pass on 
only the important correspondence. 
A perfectly valid system, if—if the 
president has taken sufficient time to 
tell his assistants what is important 
and what isn’t, what kinds of infor- 
mation he needs and what kinds he 
does not. 


Delegating responsibility 

The common feeling that “I can do 
a better job myself” makes it difficult 
for some executives to designate com- 
plete responsibility for a given activ- 
ity. There is also the natural tendency 
of the top man to keep a close watch 
until he is completely satisfied that a 
subordinate is doing a better job than 
he could do himself. Very often presi- 
dents who reach the top through pro- 
duction channels keep closer tabs on 
this particular area than on sales or 
finance, and they are prone to dele- 
gate more authority in these less fa- 
miliar functions. 

Effective paperwork should mean 
clear, concise, timely information, not 
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just an impressive stack of paper. Ac- 
tually, many reports needn't be on 
paper at all. Presidents are learning 
that it’s often easier to receive infor- 
mation pictorially by means of charts, 
graphs, and tables. Graphics are es- 
pecially helpful in highlighting trends 
and presenting comparative informa- 
tion. 

A significant innovation in this type 
of reporting is being used successfully 
at Du Pont headquarters in Wilming- 
ton, Del. Here, in a theater-like chart 
room, top management can call for 
information on virtually every phase 





Keep this checklist handy, and ash 
these questions of yourself after read 
ing each form, or memo 
placed on your desk. Your responses 
should tell vou whethe) 


time is profitably spent. 


report, 


vour readine 


> Does this report really help you in 
the management of your company? 


> Can you act on the basis of the 
facts it contains or does it leave un- 
answered questions in your mind? 

> Does it pertain to something a sub- 
ordinate could handle just as well? 

> Is it presented in the clearest and 
best possible form? 

> Does reading it cut into time which 
you could use more profitably? 

> Is it cluttered with unnecessary in- 
formation? 

> Could you grasp the situation more 
quickly if it were presented in graphs 
or plain conversation? 

> Does it offer solutions, not just 
spell out problems? 











of the company’s operation. The data 
are kept up to date on a collection of 
400 framed charts, each one suspend- 
ed by wheels from an overhead net- 
work of tracks. When an executive 
asks for information on a certain 
matter, it literally rolls to him in a 
matter of seconds. 


Speech vs. written words 

Many companies are developing 
oral reports. Once-lengthy memos 
have become plain, workaday con- 
versations. For example, many com- 
panies are eliminating salesmen’s 
lengthy, narrative call reports. In- 
stead, sales managers in the field now 
phone in statistics and information in 
a pre-arranged sequence that permits 
a secretary to transcribe the data 
within the three-minute long distance 
time limit. In other instances, vital 
information is passed along by field 
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representatives by the use of dictat- 
ing equipment. 

But talk, without proper controls, 
can become a rambling menace, as 
time-consuming as any verbose 
memo. Dr. Chester L. Brisley, a De- 
troit executive, studied twenty of his 
fellow executives not long ago and 
found that they spent 85 per cent of 
their time talking to one another. 
“Executives should be given more 
time to be alone,” he said, “and it 
should come from the time spent talk- 
ing to other people.” The results of 
this study combined with the Ameri- 
can Management Association study 
on executive reading show Mr. Presi- 
dent isn't left much time to sleep, 
much less think and plan. 


Put it on tape 

Properly used verbal reporting, 
however, can be invaluable in lessen- 
ing the president’s workload. A good 
method is to combine the advantages 
of plain talk with the permanence of 
a formal report by using transcribed 
recordings. 

Howard Johnson, head of the res- 
taurant chain bearing his name, hit 
the mark when he said: “The easiest 
way to forget something is to write 
it down.” 

Company presidents—particularly 
those whose ear grasps more than the 
eye—find they can understand a sit- 
uation much more clearly after hear- 
ing someone explain it. The verbal 
approach can put presidents in closer 
rapport with their branch managers. 

From the sender’s viewpoint, too, 
recordings seem to allow freer ex- 
pression. The speaker tends to feel 
less hurried than when talking on the 
telephone. 

The inflection of his voice and his 
emphasis on certain words convey 
their own subtle meanings—mean- 
ings hard to express, perhaps difficult 
for a president to grasp, in the im- 
personal typescript of a memo. 

But to make talk efficient, (1) re- 
ports should be limited to one belt or 
disc, and (2) the executive making it 
should prepare an outline before be- 
ginning his monologue. Similarly, 
with group meetings—another ver- 
sion of the oral method—everyone 
must come prepared to keep it short 
and pertinent. 

The progressive, metropolitan gov- 
ernment in Dade County, Fla., applies 
a very effective method for depart- 
mental reporting to the county com- 
missioners. Each department head is 
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IN THE DU PONT chart room two vice pres- 


idents review a department's operations 
with the general manager, while an aide 
stands by to handle fact-crammed charts. 


required to submit a written summary 
report, a half-page long, in advance 
of each monthly meeting. When a de- 
partment head appears before the 
meeting, he is allowed fifteen minutes 
for oral presentation, including time 
for questions. In special situations, 
30 minutes is allowed, but the accom- 
panying summary report must not 
exceed one page. 

A good meeting, in effect, is the 
dress rehearsal for a report that will 
be worth getting and for the good 
management decisions that can fol- 
low. 

Ideally, the flow of information 
through a company would look like a 
pyramid if it were charted. Data flow- 
ing upward are sifted and refined un- 
til only a few key documents reach 
the president’s desk. 


Reporting the “exceptions” 

Executives need meaningful com- 
parative information that reflects 
changes and trends. In most Cases, 
exception reporting requires as much 
clerical effort in preparation. All sta- 
tistical information has to be gath- 
ered and digested and percentages 
computed. But only a small portion 
is passed on up. 

What the president does see are 
the important things he needs to know 
to help him think, plan, make deci- 
sions, and run the business well. 

Certainly no one would expect Per- 
sonnel to get weekly technical pro- 
duction statistics. Why then should 
the president be expected to wade 
through a mass of papers not direct- 
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ly relevant to his function? Every 
president would agree that he should 
not. But the next step—determining 
the information he should have—is 
more difficult. A new approach to 
the problem is based on what might 
be called the president’s “paperwork 
personality.” 

Not only theoretically, but in fact, 
the president is responsible for the 
paperwork he gets. He is, after all, 
the undisputed organizational leader 


of his company. When he asks for 
something he gets it. His requests for 
data are, in fact, so seldom denied 
that he soon assumes all information 


is around the office somewhere, easy 
to get when he wants it. 


Know the price of data 

Chief executives need data and 
need them fast. But they also need 
data on the costs of gathering and 
maintaining data. 

The president’s simplest request to 
“get me information on this” often 
balloons into an expensive, time-con- 
suming project of gathering data, 
compiling worksheets, computing fig- 
ures, typing, proofreading, transmit- 
ting, and studying. It would be an in- 
teresting expersment—if a president 
wanted to spend the time and money 
on the test—to ask for a report on 
some phase of the operation that has 
absolutely no relevance to the com- 
pany’s general well-being. Probably 
in a day or two he'd get the report— 
an indication that this useless infor- 
mation was being stored away, at no 
small cost, somewhere along the line. 

If the president’s communications 
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so named hecause data presented here give 
Air Lines executives at Denver headquarters a graphic view of system-wide 
operations, including daily traffic and profits. 


system were really sound and imple- 
mented throughout the organization, 
his staff would know that they'd serve 
him better if they spoke up to remind 
him: “We really don’t have too much 
information on this. Do you think it 
would pay to research it?” 

What kind of information should a 
president get? The kind that suits the 
president’s “paperwork personality” 
because this, in turn, determines the 
company’s paperwork personality. 

“Personality” is used purposely. 
Two men, running the same com- 
pany, could require vastly different 
kinds of information. One might crave 
statistics. The other might want inter- 
pretive analyses. Some—like the pres- 
ident of the Tidewater Oil Company 
—have laid down the rule that no 
memo shall be longer than a _ half- 
page. The U.S. Budget Bureau chief 
goes even further. He wants situa- 
tions boiled down to one sentence. 

Essentially, it becomes a matter of 
adjusting the shape of the reporting 
pyramid to compefisate for the struc- 
tural stress and strain imposed from 
the top—to have the flow of informa- 
tion through that structure reach the 
president in the form he wants and in 
the amount he wants to suit his needs 
and personality, and to flow back 
from him in forms and amounts that 
enable the company to function as he 
has commanded. 


How to cut the load 


Here are some of the many imme- 
diate steps an executive can take 
without elaborate preparations to cut 
his paperwork load: 


Delegate responsibility. Don't give 
your assistants half the job but fail to 
give them the authority to act. You're 
not relieving yourself of work by tell- 
ing your staff to “look into the mat- 
ter.” You would be if you told them 
to act on the matter. When the staff 
reports back with all the information 
they can find, it’s your job to digest it 
all and offer a solution. If the matter 
isn't pressing, let a responsible assist- 
ant handle it. If it is vital, ask for 
solutions just the same, subject to 
your okay. 

Have assistants screen the papers 
you get. This isn't easy, but it’s worth 
the effort. It takes time to train a staff 
to know what to show you and what 
to hold back. First you've got to know 
your own mind (the personality idea) 
and know what is necessary—really 
necessary—to see from a company 
management viewpoint. Generally, 
this screening isn’t something you 
can depend on your secretary to do. 
It takes the knowledge and broad vi- 
sion of upper-middle management to 
do it well. Your secretary can be in- 
valuable, however, in screening the 
dozens of papers and _ publications 
that arrive unsolicited from outside 
the pipeline. 

Use exception reporting. This is a 
must for the facts-and-figures type, 
though it can be used to advantage by 
all executives. It is the technique, now 
widely used, wherein statistics of pro- 
duction, sales, overhead, or anything 
else are not shown to the president 
unless they veer by a predetermined 
amount from the norm. In some in- 
stances, a deviation of, say, less than 
2 per cent, plus or minus, would be 
deemed safe and would go unreport- 
ed. Any exceptions, however, would 
go right to the boss with an explana- 
tion of why it happened. (Ideally, 
a one-sentence explanation—e.g., 
“Sales were off in July because strikes 
curtailed deliveries.” ) 

Get clear interpretations. Ask for 
covering memos on all long reports. 
What are the salient points in it? 
What are its main recommendations? 
If it’s an urgent matter, what action 
should be taken? What is the deadline 
for action or decision? 

Insist on clarity. Ask for plain 
honest prose in all memos, and show 
you mean it by keeping your own re- 
ports terse and clear. Clarity isn’t only 
a matter of words, however. Some of 
the best reports are a combination of 
sentence and symbol. At Sylvania 

continued on page 70 
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POLITICS: 


Hoyt P. Steele, head of GE's political action program, urges business leaders to join the fight. 


Business Tries Its Hand 


FAYE HENLE 


Can business remain aloof as political forces threaten its interests 


and freedom of operation? The question is worrying 


a growing number of companies— and some have already 
begun to fight back with hard-hitting political agtion programs. 


A PUNCH PRESS operator in Dear- 
born, Mich., spends one night a week 
studying civics. A safety engineer in a 
New Brunswick, N.J., plant holds a 
second job—town constable. A blast 
furnace operator from Cleveland has 
signed up for a course in basic eco- 
nomics. 

All across the country, workers like 
these are taking a new interest in Civic 


and political affairs. But what about 
their bosses? The answer is they are 
doing pretty much the same—and 
more. 

Do business and politics mix? What 
does business hope to achieve by tak- 
ing an active part in government? 
What success has it scored to date? 
These are some of the questions DR& 
MI put to companies, large and small, 










in all sections of the United States. 

The answers show that for every 
company president who insists that it 
is his duty and the duty of those who 
work for him to improve what is 
so loosely called “the political cli- 
mate,” you'll find another insisting 
with equal vigor, “This is not for us.” 
And you'll discover that a third presi- 
dent has asked his top executives to 
study the situation. 

Those business leaders who feel 
they should have a voice in how 52 
per cent of their profits are spent are 
actively trying to make themselves 
heard. One way they are trying to do 
this is by putting forward candidates 
and platforms they feel will better 
serve their varied interests. They are 
out to fight against what they term the 
‘forces of creeping socialism,” but 
they are quick to point out that their 
political activity should not be con- 
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strued to be an anti-labor campaign. 

Most active on the political front 
is the General Electric Company. Its 
over-all political program, which ex- 
tends throughout the country, is a part 
of GE’s Government Relations Serv- 
ice, a relatively new department 
headed by Hoyt P. Steele, former 
president of Benjamin Electric Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Steele urges business to invest time 
and money to approach its political 
responsibilities in a planned and or- 
ganized fashion “just as we would ap- 
proach any other managerial respon- 
sibility.” 


Business man’s battle plans 


To put his ideas to work, Steele has 
drafted a program which sets these 
guide rules for the individual business 
man in politics: 

e@ Work in the local plant community 
and state to improve the business 
climate. 

e@ Participate in the legislative proc- 
ess, both state and federal, and speak 
up on issues. 

@ Help management at all levels to 
understand the political facts of life, 
and provide them with leadership and 


Johnson & Johnson’s program, 
looking more to second line employ- 
ees than to top level executives, is 
open to all salaried employees includ- 
ing foremen and assistant group man- 
agers. Many J&J employees are ac- 
tive as councilmen, serve on school 
boards, or work as tax assessors and 
constables and even as mayors. 

Bill Baumer, assistant to the presi- 
dent of J&J, is a veteran among busi- 
ness men in politics. Baumer gages 
the achievement of J&J’s program by 
the 10 per cent of company employ- 
ees now active politically. 

A newer program is the one 
launched last Fall at the Monsanto 


Chemical Company. Monsanto’s ob- 
jective is to have its employees assist 
in electing the best qualified men to 
public office and take a stand on local 
issues. Under a four-man committee, 
a long-range nonpartisan educational 
program is under way. 

A somewhat different approach is 
being tried at Republic Steel Corp. 
Together with a dozen other major 
companies, Republic is initiating a bi- 
partisan “practical politics” course at 
the University of Chicago. In addition, 
the company will be testing the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
political educational program. 

American Airlines is working both 


Timetable for Political Action 


A month-by-month political action program to be followed right up 
to election day, 1960, has been drawn up by Thomas R. Reid, head 
of Ford Motor Company’s Civic Affairs Program. 


The program includes a study of how government and politics 
affect the individual and business life. It also sets up an organiza- 
tion for effective action on governmental and political matters. 
Here is the schedule Reid urges business men to follow: 


By mid-Summer, be ready to speak out on the critical issues 


affecting business which will be in the final decision stage before 
Congress. In late Summer, compile voting records of Congressmen 
and legislators on key business issues. Between legislative sessions, 
get acquainted with government leaders. By the year-end, recruit 
volunteers among employees for party work on the community 
level. In early Spring 1960, train management in practical politics. 
A registration drive should be followed by a company policy decla- 
ration and a call for bipartisan political participation. Fall 1960: 
“Time to temporarily relax.” 


inspiration. 

@ Get out and work for a partisan 
political organization. (GE believes, 
however, that a company should oper- 
ate On a nonpartisan basis. ) 

At the Ford Motor Company, a 
political program is also in high gear. 
Known as the Civic Affairs Program, 
it is headed by Thomas R. Reid. 

The Ford program is intended to 
capture the interest and enlist the par- 
ticipation of every employee from the 
management level down. Ford main- 
tains a Washington office responsible 
for Congressional lobbying and com- 
pany relations with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Liaison also is maintained 
with state and local government bod- 
ies and civic groups. The major ob- 
jective, say the Ford men, is “some 
degree of victory in legislative and 
Congressional battles over key issues 
affecting the management and _ the 
company position.” 

Another politically seasoned con- 
cern is the Johnson & Johnson Com- 
pany of New Brunswick, N.J. For the 
last six years, this company has con- 
ducted panel seminars and courses in 
the fundamentals of government. The 
company encourages its employees to 
serve in political offices and grants 
paid leaves of absence to make this 
possible. 


Two Schools for Politics 


Both the National Association of Manufacturers and the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce have set up programs to help business men obtain 
a bipartisan political education at the grass roots level. The NAM’s 
three-part plan includes instruction in how the nation’s civic system 
operates. It offers an exchange of information on legislation and 
public affairs techniques, and it provides the basic “how to” material 
needed by any company, community, or group. Finally, it offers to 
help organize business groups for bipartisan work on a year-round 
basis. NAM?’s goal: “To recruit active political workers from mid- 
dle management, stockholders, and as many employees as can be 
reached and to convince them that our free economy is in danger, 
and that the election of candidates committed to its preservation is 
worthy of their best efforts.” 


A blue-chip panel headed by Arthur H. Motley helps direct the 
Chamber’s program. The Chamber offers a series of textbooks and 
other material to help industrial, retail, commercial, and financial 
companies to elect qualified candidates to local, state, and national 
offices. The Chamber encourages participants in the course to 
become acquainted with their local politicians and to investigate 
the possibility of joining or organizing a political club. 
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at the grass roots and Federal levels. 
It is telling its employees it is their 
responsibility to inform and _ assist 
state and local lawmakers in the en- 
actment of legislation beneficial to lo- 
cal industry. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Ohio) and Calumet & Hecla, 
Inc., also are training their employees 
for political action. 

More common is the type of pro- 
gram being carried on at Bucyrus 
Erie. Here management presents its 
views on political issues to employees 


the mechanics of practical politics. 

ECO men believe that the worst 
thing that could happen would be to 
have one party represent business and 
another party represent labor. “To 
avoid such disaster,” says Richard G. 
Armstrong, ECO’s research director, 
“a corporation itself should not be 
identified politically. Business should 
distinguish between politics and gov- 
ernment and be represented in both 
political parties.” 

A nineteen-man board rules ECO, 


a a 
“The general good certainly would not be served if business should 
fail to assume its full share of the burdens of political responsibility. This 
is not merely a matter of assuring business a voice in political councils. 





More important, it is a matter of bringing to political affairs the strength, 


the experience, and the special skills of business men which can represent 


an important net addition to the vitality of political processes.” 


THEODORE V. HOUSER, retired chairman of the board, Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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at all levels through the company’s 
house organs. The company also 
works with various trade organiza- 
tions. Much this same sort of thing is 
being done by such companies as 
Hercules Powder Company, The Oli- 
ver Corp., General Mills, Inc., The 
Boston and Maine Railroad, Lakeside 
Manufacturing, Inc., and Hamilton 
Cosco, Inc., among smaller com- 
panies. 


How Syracuse does it 

The Syracuse Plan, initiated to 
remedy a local situation in Syracuse, 
N.Y., is now setting a national pat- 
tern. Practical politics seminars and 
workshops are being conducted by the 
Manufacturers Association of Syra- 
cuse under the leadership of J. J. 
Wuerthner, Jr., manager of public af- 
fairs at General Electric’s Electronics 
Park in Syracuse. 

Work under the Syracuse Plan be- 
gins with a practical politics seminar 
intended to train management leaders 
to give similar courses at their own 
plants. Some 24 companies have 
joined the program so far. 

One group which is opposed to 
business’ taking a partisan stand on 
partisan issues is the Effective Citi- 
zens Organization, created in 1954 by 
Bruce Palmer, president of Mutual 
Benefit Life Company of Newark, 
N.J. ECO’s president is a GE man, 
Willard V. Merrihue. ECO groups 
meet on college campuses around the 
country to train business leaders in 
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representing such well-known com- 
panies as the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), Johnson & Johnson Com- 
pany, Cleveland Graphite Bronze 
Company, and Hill & Knowlton, Inc. 

There are those who openly oppose 
the company’s role on the political 
scene, but who endorse the individ- 
ual’s participation. One such business 
leader is American Motors Corp. 
president George Romney who re- 
peatedly has asserted: 

It will be tragic and probably fatal to 
American freedom if big business corpora- 
tions follow the union trail to politics. Po- 
litically we should express ourselves as in- 
dividual citizens through political organi- 
zations, not as members of different eco- 
nomic groups. 


But to such an old hand at politics 
as Raymond Moley — well-known 
writer and journalist and a one-time 
New Dealer—participation by busi- 
ness leaders in government is the one 
force that provides hope for saving 
the nation from a_ possible class 
struggle. 

Moley claims the laissez faire atti- 
tude business displays is the result of 
a psychological complex. “Business 
men,” he says, “fear that they are dis- 
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liked and distrusted. They are afraid 
that if they get into politics they per- 
haps will offend their customers or 
stockholders, their dealers or sup- 
pliers.” 

Confirmation of the Moley theory 
of the business man’s fear of offending 
is heard time and again. The president 
of a major corporation insists: 

We have no objection to our executives 
participating reasonably in politics and, in 
fact, feel that it is a good thing they should. 
We would not want them to take any such 
active part in campaigning, however, as it 
might embarrass or prejudice the position 
of the company. 


Caution slows action 


Some important companies are in- 
terested but cautious. The Gulf Oil 
Corp. started thinking seriously about 
starting a political program last Sum- 
mer, when Archie D. Gray, the cor- 
poration’s senior vice president, ad- 
vised his fellow employees and stock- 
holders that, whether or not they 
wished to accept the fact, they already 
were in politics and urged them to ac- 
tion. But, evidently, Gulf hasn't yet 
developed a program that satisfies it 
completely. Along with many other 
companies, it can foresee trouble if 
political action is not carefully 
handled. 

Other companies which report po- 
litical action programs under study 
include The American Can Company, 
The American Oil Company, Cham- 
pion Spark Plug Company, Cities 
Service Oil Company, and Union Car- 
bide Company. 

What have political programs ac- 
complished? As yet, there is no solid 
answer to this question. GE’s Hoyt 
Steele declares that there'll be no 
measurable result for years to come. 
‘“*How can 25 years of inertia be over- 
come in just a couple of months?” he 
demands. 

Clearly, a good deal of inertia re- 
mains to be overcome. NAM leaders 
warn that participation in politics is a 
“do-it-yourself” job and that until 
business leaders get their feet muddy 
and their hands calloused, they will 
not be effective campaigners. 

However, the majority of American 
businesses still are restrained from 
getting into politics by the fear of 
repercussions from government, la- 
bor, stockholders, and customers. And 
until more of them decide to take a 
positive stand, even the most politi- 
cally active business leaders admit 
there will be few tangible results. END 
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Undeveloped 


WHAT WOULD a 3 per cent cut in 
purchasing costs do for your profit 
showing? Not long ago, the senior 
purchasing executive in a big manu- 
facturing company astounded a meet- 
ing of his company’s top management 
by announcing that he could show 
before-tax profits equivalent to a 20 
per cent sales increase or an [8 per 
cent decrease in manufacturing costs 
by reducing procurement costs 3 per 
cent. 

What’s more, he was in the process 
of doing just that. In the first phase of 
his program, he had achieved a reduc- 
tion in purchasing costs that contrib- 
uted almost $3 million to annual cor- 
porate profits. 

This is just one of many examples 
of how purchasing executives are 
helping industry improve precfits and 
meet today’s major challenge—cost 
reduction. 

In the typical company, purchasing 
is probably the best place to go pros- 
pecting for unrealized savings. Here 
the potential is large and relatively 
undeveloped. 

Purchasing in most businesses takes 
a big bite out of revenue. In the aver- 
age make-and-sell business, pur- 
chased goods and services account for 
more than 40 per cent of the sales 
dollar. And in some companies, the 
figure rises to 60 per cent or more. 
Consequently, small percentage sav- 


Gold Mines in Purchasing 


RICHARD W. TAYLOR 


Here’s how progressive companies are exploiting some effec- 


tive—though often neglected— ways of reducing procurement 


costs and taking advantage of the profit potentials in pur- 


chasing’s contribution to management planning ond control. 


ings here can do a lot for profits—as 
much as a major sales increase or a 
sharp cut in manufacturing costs. 

Purchasing is also a good place to 
look for profits because its potential 
is still largely unrealized. Though 
purchasing has come of age in recent 
years, top management has not been 
interested in the function for very 
long. Traditionally, it has been a cleri- 
cal job or service function supple- 
menting the actions of the owner- 
manager, who made all the major buy- 
ing decisions himself. 


A “stepchild” function? 

That is probably why many top 
managements still consider purchas- 
ing an undramatic, clerically-oriented 
function and why they often neglect 
it in favor of other, more “interest- 
ing’ areas of the business. Too, very 
few top management men today have 
come up through purchasing. But 
purchasing people themselves are 
often to blame. Many of them, by 
confining themselves to selecting sup- 
plies and negotiating prices, have left 


Where to Look for Savings 


Sourcing decisions 
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themselves open to the charge that 
they don’t understand the profit-mak- 
ing role of top management. 

One typical senior executive puts 
it this way: “Purchasing people have 
generally not made top management 
aware of the potential in procurement 
because they haven’t been speaking 
the right language-effects on _ prof- 
its.” 


Management sees the light 

But despite this frequent criticism, 
competent purchasing executives in 
recent years have been gaining status 
in their companies. 

For example, a senior purchasing 
executive in a large eastern processing 
business was recently included for 
the first time as a member of the cor- 
porate executive committee. He re- 
marked that at last he had achieved 
a position enabling him to do “the 
right kind of a purchasing job for the 
company.” 

The frequent lack of any procure- 
ment planning and control also indi- 
cates that purchasing’s profit-building 
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potential has not been subjected to 
the same scrutiny as, for example, 
sales. In a recent study of nine manu- 
facturing concerns, top executives 
readily admitted that they had set no 
targets and had no objective method 
of measuring purchasing’s perform- 
ance. Hence, many attractive pro- 
grams and improvement opportuni- 
ties are overlooked. 

Today, enlightened top manage- 
ment is realizing substantial profit 
contributions in four purchasing 
areas, three of which are not usually 


corporation or bought from outside 
suppliers. 

e@ Buying: Here, purchasing has di- 
rect line responsibility for better ap- 
plication of its traditional skills in 
source selection and negotiation. The 
objective is to get maximum value 
by considering all significant elements 
of a “buy” in every purchasing deci- 
sion. 

@ Materials control: Purchasing here 
is increasingly active in the efficient 
management of materials used in the 
business. The objective is to achieve 





for procurement? 


the engineers? 


tions from vendors? 


key elements of the buying job? 


Spot Your Hidden Purchasing Gold Mines 
1. Do corporate long-range plans include specific goals and programs 


2. Are basic purchasing policies, governing such things as acceptance 
of gratuities and handling of vendor bids, set down in writing? 

3. Is there an understanding in the organization about who should 
buy or what group should be responsible for costs of purchased items? 


4. Is your senior purchasing executive a member of the top corporate 
councils? Is he a broad-gaged executive who can anticipate and inter- 
pret major company and market developments? 

5. Do both engineers and production people welcome the suggestions 
of purchasing? Do purchasing people ‘‘speak the same language’’ as 


6. How successfully does purchasing stimulate technical contribu- 


7. How well are company buyers rated by suppliers in terms of 
knowledge, fairness, and buying skills? How do your company buyers 
compare in effectiveness with those of competitive companies? 

8. What percentage of your purchasing people have college training? 

9. Do you make sure that your inventories are kept at optimum 
levels to meet your production plans and, at the same time, to achieve 
low inventory acquisition and carrying costs? 

10. Do you satisfy yourself that purchasing is doing a good job? Are 
there approved plans or standards of performance established covering 


11. Are the over-all values of purchases influenced by reciprocity 
equal to those offered by competing vendors? 








considered purchasing’s immediate 
responsibility: 

@ Design or material specifications: 
Purchasing’s role here is that of ad- 
viser to technical personnel who 
write the specifications. The objec- 
tive is to prevent high procurement 
costs and achieve product advantages. 
@ Basic sourcing decisions: Here, 
purchasing makes a contribution to 
make-or-buy decisions. The objective 
is to achieve lowest purchasing costs 
on items either produced inside the 
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minimum supply costs (costs of pro- 
curement, inventories, and physical 
movement) consistent with a given 
production plan. 

One of the things management is 
not doing is to attempt to boost prof- 
its by cutting procurement overhead. 
This would be relatively unproductive, 
since most of the purchasing dollar 
goes elsewhere. Besides, indiscrimi- 
nate cutting of overhead might be a 
short-sighted saving—dangerous in a 
competitive period. 
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In most companies, design and ma- 
terial specifications have been the job 
of engineers or other requisitioners. 
Yet the purchasing man, if he is 
called in at this stage, can often help 
reduce material and manufacturing 
costs or improve product design and 
performance. 

During the _ specification-develop- 
ment stage, the purchasing man 
should act as an adviser or counselor 
who is qualified to contribute sug- 
gestions but does not have primary 
responsibility for results. He is main- 
ly concerned with cost, while the en- 
gineer rightfully tends to worry about 
product performance. Also, since the 
purchasing man sees many salesmen 
daily, he can draw on their specialized 
knowledge of new materials, new ap- 
plications, and new products. Accord- 
ing to Andrew M. Kennedy, Jr., vice 
president of purchases and traffic at 
Westinghouse Electric: 

Our major profit contribution has been 
achieved by having purchasing close to the 
engineer during design stages. The best 
way to begin reducing the cost of pur- 
chased items is to influence specifications 
in a way that permits buying of lower cost 
units. 


Naturally, the purchasing depart- 
ment must be able to offer vendors 
some hope of reward for technical ad- 
vice. It is a good plan to record spe- 
cial vendor contributions so these can 
be considered when picking a source. 
One major company uses the follow- 
ing policy to encourage vendor con- 
tributions: 


For an outstanding design or other tech- 
nical contribution acknowledged by the en- 
gineering department or by a using division, 
the company will give the contributing 
vendor an order for a reasonable share of 
its first-year requirements of that item. at 
a total price that—considering the magni- 
tude of the contribution—is reasonably in 
line with the total price of the lowest bid- 
der. After the first year of use, repeat pur- 
chases of the same item will be bought 
strictly on the basis of competitive bids 
from approved sources—with the exception 
that a reasonable part of the new require- 
ments will still be purchased from the de- 
signing vendor, provided his price is identi- 
cal or virtually identical with that of the 
lowest bidder. 


Learn the language 

If the buying organization is to be 
most helpful during specification de- 
velopment, it must understand prod- 
uct goals and company marketing ob- 
jectives. At the same time, the other 
departments must be willing to take 
advice from the purchasing executive 
—although, as one purchasing execu- 
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tive said: “Purchasing itself must be 
product-oriented and speak the lan- 
guage of the engineers, while being 
careful not to assume more than the 
role of an adviser. In other words, the 
purchasing man must ‘earn’ his own 
acceptance.” 

This means, in effect, that the pur- 
chasing representative should be a 
broad-gaged man, often with enough 
technical ability to talk their own lan- 
guage to a great many experts among 
supplier organizations. 

There are several reasons why pur- 
chasing should be involved in basic 
sourcing (make-or-buy) decisions. 
First, it’s important to get the lowest 
short-term cost. Second, it’s desirable 
to bring the competitive pressure of 
outside bids to bear on inside pro- 
duction costs. Naturally, to give out- 
siders an incentive to submit accurate 
bids, a percentage of total require- 
ments should be purchased from out- 
side vendors. A number of com- 
panies have, therefore, adopted a per- 
centage-make percentage-buy policy 
to split sourcing of certain items. 

One manufacturer of consumer 
durable goods uses a “‘source catalog”’ 
in which parts to be procured are 
classified. These items are designated 
as “buy only,” “make only,” “per- 
centage-make percentage-buy,” — or 
“optional make-or-buy.” Purchasing 
is responsible for procuring all “‘buy 
only” items and all “optional make- 
or-buy” items from any source on 
the basis of over-all value. (This is 
One instance in which _ purchasing 
plays more than an advisory role in 
basic sourcing decisions.) Hence, on 
“optional make-or-buy” items, an in- 
side source must compete on price as 
well as nonprice elements. 


Keeping up on market facts 

Its special knowledge of the market 
is another reason why _ purchasing 
should have a strong voice in sourc- 
ing policies. Purchasing’s extensive 
contacts can help keep the company 
up to date on significant developments 
and trends in the outside supply mar- 
ket that could affect its production 
decisions. 

To make sure these long-term con- 
siderations are included in facilities 
plans, one very successful company 
publishes its interplant transfer prices 
and estimated outside purchase costs 
annually. 

After a similar, though less formal, 
analysis, another manufacturer con- 
tracted to have a large assembly pro- 
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Getting the Most from Purchasing 


According to Richard F. Neuschel, of McKinsey & Co., 
there are at least four ways a company can exploit 
its purchasing gold mines: 
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the procurement organization to fit an expanded role 


purchasing informed of company 
goals and insisting that it play a role in setting basic corporate 
policies that are likely to affect purchasing 


the responsibilities and structure of 





Strengthening and upgrading 3a3 the buying force 


by including more broad-gaged, technically competent people 


Building a meaningful reporting Spo S$o5 structure to 


reflect the planning and control of the major profit-building ele- 
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duced overseas rather than make it 
himself. The savings—-$60 per unit— 
had a healthy effect on the company’s 
year-end results. 

In another case, a large manufac- 
turer of consumer durable goods de- 
cided to produce an important com- 
ponent formerly purchased outside 
the company. In addition to a small 
Saving in unit cost, the company was 
able to protect its source of supply 
and capture a highly profitable mar- 
ket for replacement parts. 

The main job of a purchasing or- 
ganization, of course, is to pick ven- 
dors and negotiate prices. In recent 
years, much has been heard of “value 
analysis” as a means of carefully 
weighing significant nonprice  ele- 
ments of value, such as quality and 
delivery performance. But “value 
analysis” is littke more than a refine- 
ment of the job done for many years 
by well-informed, analytical buyers. 

Another profitable refinement has 


been the use of “target costs’—that 
is, estimates of what items should 
cost—to help the buyer obtain lower 
prices. 

At one large metal-fabricating com- 
pany this approach has been very 
successful in obtaining ultimate price 
reductions of more than 20 per cent 
on individual items. For example, this 
company had been buying one spe- 
cialized type of assembly from three 
outside sources. On the basis of a 
detailed analysis of the material, la- 
bor, and overhead expenses, and a 
fair rate of return to the vendor, the 
assembly was found to be overpriced. 
The disparity of nearly 20 per cent 
between the “fair” price and the bid 
prices was eliminated after the com- 
pany persuaded the vendors to re- 
place obsolete equipment. 

Admittedly, target costs are not 
practical to use for all purchases. And 
where free markets exist for standard 

continued on page 120 
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Under present tax laws, the capital most men 


can amass for themselves falls a long way 
short of the $100,000 needed to provide 


family security in the years ahead. Result: 


U.S. business is shouldering more and more of 


the job—for the rank-and-file worker as well 


as the top-level executive. 








5 WAYS 


to Build Employee Capital 


Pension plans 
Profit sharing plans 
Thrift Plans 

Stock Plans 
Insurance plans 


What Price Employee Security? 


AMERICAN BUSINESS has always 
sought to build capital values for its 
shareholders. But today many thou- 
sands of companies are engaged in a 
vast, many-sided effort to build capi- 
tal for their employees. The search for 
economic security has replaced the 
mere struggle to earn a living as the 
main driving force for millions of 
American workers. And, in our grow- 
ing economy, one of the big new facts 
of life is that it takes close to $100,- 
QOO to buy security for an employee 
if he lives, for his family if he dies. 

This is the sum for which millions 
of families are now reaching. To at- 
tract, hold, and motivate employees, 
todays employer has to help them 
acquire the capital they want for their 
personal and family security. 

Because we live under a tax system 
which makes it virtually impossible 
for the average executive, let alone 
the average wage earner, to accumu- 
late this capital himself, slowly but 
surely and to an ever-increasing ex- 
tent, the American employer has tak- 
en on the job. 

Since the employee can't build sig- 
nificant capital for himself outside 
the company through his own invest- 
ment program, the employer is build- 
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ing capital for him within the com- 
pany, through company stock, em- 
ployee trusts, company-financed in- 
surance, or some blend of these plans. 


Avoiding the tax bite 

The value of an ordinary pay in- 
crease has been cut to the point where 
no one keeps more than 80 cents on 
the dollar, and a top executive keeps 
from 40 cents to a quarter. That’s not 
all. The return on personal savings 
has been clipped similarly. Thus, a 
salary increase of $200 a year, saved 
at a 4 per cent yield compounded by 
an employee in a 25 per cent tax 
bracket, will accumulate to about 
$7,500 in 30 years. But the same 
$200 put into a tax-exempt trust will 
build to $11,600 in 30 years at the 
same yield. 

However, the money deposited in 
General Electric’s savings and stock 
bonus plan has grown at an annual 
rate of 12 per cent since 1948. An- 
other major corporation projects that 
its profit sharing plan, at the rate of 
growth achieved in the last eight 
years, will accumulate $144,000 for 
a $4,000-a-year employee in twenty 
years. Motorola’s savings and profit 
sharing plan allows an employee to 
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save up to $200 a year, and the com- 
pany has been matching each em- 
ployee dollar with annual sums rang- 
ing from $1.48 to $4.41. Motorola’s 
contribution is made up of 20 per 
cent of its pre-tax profits, after taking 
out 5 per cent of the stockholders’ 
equity. 

A Motorola employee who put up 
$200 a year for the ten years of the 
plan now has $11,843 for his $2,000, 
a 492 per cent increase in his invest- 
ment. In 1957, the employee put up 
$200, and the company matched this 
with $296.15. But the employee’s ac- 
count grew by $1,246 for his $200 
contribution. The source of the other 
increments was $65 in forfeitures as 
other employees left the company and 
some of their accounts were redistrib- 
uted, $484 in investment earnings of 
the fund, and $200 in market appre- 
ciation of the fund’s assets. 

American employers are spending 
an average of $980 a year on fringe 
benefits for each employee. The 
amount of security, future capital, in- 
centive, and loyalty to the company 
which can be generated by this money 
will vary widely with the employer’s 
skill and wisdom in using it. To get 
the most out of the growing outlay 
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for fringe benefits, it is necessary to 
blend elements of tax protection, in- 
centive for the employee to save, in- 
vestment skill, and large-scale buying 
power. The employee can _ provide 
none of these for himself, and the 
company which utilizes these forces 
most effectively for both executive 
and rank-and-file employee will have 
an increasingly decisive advantage in 
the quest for talent and skill. 

During the past ten years, most 
American corporations have set up 
stock option plans, stock bonus plans, 
deferred compensation contracts, spe- 
cial insurance plans, and other meth- 
ods by which the corporation pro- 
duces for its executives the family 
capital which the tax structure pre- 
vents them from accumulating for 
themselves. 


Benefit plans as bait 

Companies are finding it necessary 
to offer these benefits both to hold 
their people and to recruit men from 
other companies which already pro- 
vide such benefits for their employees. 

For example, one company lost its 
chief executive by death. It was neces- 
sary to replace him with a man ex- 
perienced in the industry. A logical 
successor was found, but in negotiat- 
ing with him, it turned out that for 
ten years he had been accumulating 
benefits under a pension scheme. It 
would take more than $150,000 in 
salary to give him, after taxes, the 
equivalent of what had been accumu- 
lated for him in the pension fund. 

The company that needed his serv- 
ices had no pension plan of its own. 





How Much for Security? 


It takes $100,000—-give or take a littlhe—to provide a man in retirement, or 
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his family at his death, a substitute income sufficient to maintain a reasonable 
living standard. A six-figure sum has to be the target if the family position is 
to be maintained in a growing economy in which living standards are pur- 
chased by dollars that slowly lose their value. 

It is projected that in 25 years—in 1982—tthe average American household 
will have an annual income of $13,000. If the dollar continues to lose value at 
2 per cent a year, it will take $20,000 to buy a $13,000 living standard in 


But let’s be very conservative. Let’s allow for over-optimism. Let’s hope 
inflation can be curbed. Let’s suppose that, in retirement, it will be possible 





to live on half-rations. On the basis of all these happy assumptions, let’s cut 
the target down to $6,000 a year, and let’s suppose social security will take 
care of 30 per cent of that. At a 3 per cent savings bank yield, it will still 
take more than $150,000 of capital to do the job. 





Consequently, it was obliged to offer 
him: 

@ a very large cash sum, or 

@ a very much higher salary than 
that earned by the deceased presi- 
dent, or 

® a very attractive deferred compen- 
sation plan, or 

@ a stock option deal. 

The problem was finally solved by 
a combination of salary, deferred pay, 
and stock option. 

Another reason companies are be- 
ing forced to seek new methods of 
compensation for their executives is 
that, under the tax set-up, a man who 
is self-employed usually can keep 





The Lure of Self-Employment 


Under existing tax laws, the financial 
rewards of self-employment can be 
tempting to the executive in a high 
bracket—a fact that companies have 
to keep in mind in devising compensa- 
tion plans. Many a vice president 
handles nationwide responsibilities 
with the knowledge that he could net 
more income and build more security 
for his family with a distributorship. 

For example, an energetic man sets 
up a sales agency which is good for a 
net of $50,000 a year. He takes 
$25,000 in salary, which leaves him 
$18,656 after taxes. The tax on the 
$25,000 of corporate income, after 
all deductions, is $7,500. That leaves 
$17,500 in the corporate treasury. 


This figure is reduced by 25 per cent 
capital gains tax—-evidence of the 
fact that a dollar in the corporate 
treasury isn’t worth as much as a dol- 
lar in the owner’s pocket. After appli- 
cations of all taxes— individual, cor- 
porate, and capital gains—the owner 
is left with $31,781 for the year. 

Suppose he drew $25,000 in salary 
in an executive position in somebody 
else’s company. He’d have to get an 
additional $26,000 in investment in- 
come to come out as well. To get that 
from an investment paying 6 per cent 
interest would take capital of $435,- 
000. By operating his own small com- 
pany, our man may do as well with a 
$20,000 investment. 
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more of his net income than a sal- 
aried executive (see box below). 

But top management men are not 
the only ones affected by changing 
economic conditions. Today, inflation 
and income tax burdens, together with 
the need for big capital to achieve 
family security, have reached so far 
down the economic scale that more 
and more companies are finding it 
necessary to develop special methods 
of accumulating capital for their rank- 
and-file employees. 


Needed: bigger nest eggs 

If projections of a $13,000-a-year 
average income come true, every 
American stands to be 50 per cent 
better off in twenty or 25 years. No 
man, no family, will be happy if left 
behind. This fundamental fact makes 
it essential to set sights high. We 
know that it takes $100,000 today to 
provide out of investment income the 
kind of living standard that $40,000 
worth of capital could buy twenty 
years ago. 

Millions of American workers to- 
day are building important capital 
or having capital built for them. In 
the course of twelve years, the profit 
sharing plan of one corporation with 
1,500 employees is now worth $8 mil- 
lion—more than half the value of the 
entire company. A $6,000-a-year em- 
ployee who has worked for this com- 
pany for the past twelve years today 
has $36,000 of capital accumulated 
to his credit. At the end of a 25-year 
period of service, at the same rate of 
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accumulation, this employee will have 
$150,000 in the profit sharing plan. 

The General American Oil Com- 
pany of Dallas, Texas, projects that, 
after 30 years of service, an employee 
who has average earnings of $1,000 a 
month will enjoy a monthly income of 
$1,082, made up of social security, a 
pension of $608, and dividend in- 
come of $474 on $94,870 worth 
of stock accumulated under the com- 
pany’s stock bonus plan. 

These examples are being duplicat- 
ed to some degree by thousands of 
companies throughout the country. 
The five main methods by which 
these companies are 


sion plan which make this burden 
manageable and which accelerate the 
generation of employee capital are 
these: 

@ The company can deduct its con- 
tribution. 

@ The company contributions are 
not taxable to the employees until 
they start receiving their pensions. 

@ In the interim, the fund can com- 
pound investment income tax free. 

e@ The huge past service liability can 
be funded over a long period of time. 
@ The money contributed each year 
can be earmarked for the older em- 
ployees. This feature makes the pen- 


Many profit sharing plans have 
built capital very fast because, in ad- 
dition to tax-free investment income, 
the beneficiary has two other big fac- 
tors working for him: 

e@ Capital appreciation on 
ments made _ with profit 
money; and 

@ Forfeiture money which is taken 
from the accounts of employees who 
leave the company and added to the 
accounts of those employees who re- 
main with the company. 

This combination of investment in- 
come, capital appreciation, and for- 
feiture credits, all tax free, has fre- 

quently compounded 


invest- 
sharing 





creating millions of 
employee “capital- 
ists” are pension, 
profit sharing, thrift, 
stock, and insurance 





plans. There are 
many variations on 
these main themes, 


and most companies 
use a combination of 
three or four of the 





Premiums from Profit Sharing 


An employee has $300 a year going into a profit sharing plan that is com- 
pounding at a 10 per cent annual rate. Here’s how a $10,000 split-dollar 
life insurance policy with premiums of $220 a year and an average cost 
of $22 a year to the employee can balance out the amount of capital which 
his family can expect after his death: 








Interest in Insurance 
profit sharing plan equity 

ws ata $10,000 

$ 2,300 9,300 

5,500 8,300 

10,800 7,200 

19,150 6,000 


profit sharing contri- 
butions at 10 per 
cent a year and bet- 
ter. Unlike the usual 
pension plan, where 
the employee benefit 
is fixed and capital 
appreciation and for- 
feitures go to reduce 
the company’s con- 
tribution, the sky 1s 





Total for 
family the limit in a profit 
$10,000 sharing plan, because 
‘ the employee gets the 
11,600 benefit of extra in- 
13,800 come and capital 
18,000 gains. 
25,150 The Sears, Roe- 


buck and Co. profit 
sharing plan offers a 
Ss striking — illustration 





Dies 

techniques. at age 

More than a quar- 35. 
ter of all employees 
are covered by pri- 40 
vate pension plans. 45 
More than 15 per 50 
cent of the insurance 
company reserves 39 
come from company 
pension plans. Amer- 
ican Telephone & 
felegraph’s pension fund is almost 


$3 billion and is one of the greatest 
financial amalgamations in existence. 

Pensions are usually thought of in 
terms of $100 a month. It takes about 
$15,000 in capital to produce a life- 
time annuity of $100 a month. In- 
cluding social security, the usual pen- 
sion comes to about SO to 60 per cent 
of working salary. That puts most 
private pensions at about $100 a 
month. But there are executive pen- 
sions which run up to $50,000 a year 
and beyond. To fund one of these, a 


private pension plan has to have 
$500,000 or more in capital. 
The pension trust route is_ the 


cheapest way to produce retirement 
income. At that, it’s an enormous ob- 
ligation. When U.S. Steel set up its 
pension plan, it took on a liability for 
pensions based on past service which 
ran to half a billion dollars, one fourth 
of the company’s entire net worth at 
the time. 

The things about a qualified pen- 
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sion plan the only practical way to 
create capital for employees who are 
along in years when a company em- 
barks on a capital-building program. 


Advantages of profit sharing 


Through some 20,000 profit shar- 
ing plans, employers are making an- 
nual contributions to trusts for their 
employees. As with pension plans, 
these contributions are tax deductible, 
are not taxed to the employees until 
they get the cash, and accumulate 
tax-free investment income. The em- 
ployer contribution can only be de- 
ducted to the extent of IS per cent 
of the employees’ regular pay. When 
there is both a profit sharing and pen- 
sion plan, this limit is 30 per cent. 

Small companies incline toward a 
profit sharing plan on the theory that 
they will be committed to contribute 
only when they have profits and that 
they get more incentive value when 
their obligation is tied to the com- 
pany 's profit. 
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of how capital can 
be built for employees over a period 
of years. Under the Sears plan, each 
member deposits 5 per cent of his 
compensation—up to a maximum of 
$10,000 a year—or a maximum de- 
posit of $500 a year. The company 
makes a maximum contribution of 10 
per cent of company profits before 
taxes. For 25 years, the earnings of 
the fund were invested only in Sears, 
Roebuck stock. 

Since 1941, a portion of the fund 
assets, roughly equal to the employ- 
ees’ contribution, has been invested 
in interest-bearing obligations to in- 
sure that their contribution would be 
kept intact, with the Sears stock being 
velvet accruing to their benefit from 
the company’s contributions. In 38 
years, the employees have put in $191 
million. They have taken out $351 
million and still have $633 million 
left. That miracle has been produced 
by the company’s contribution of 
$312 million, working together with 

continued on page 97 
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How to Stretch Your Postage Dollar 


A new DR&MI survey shows how companies are 


SIX MONTHS after the one-third 
rise in postal rates went into effect, 
companies are dealing with the result- 
ing cost problem as they have with 
other recent hikes in operating over- 
head—by taking steps to cut or off- 
set costs through strict economies and 
improved facilities. 

Better than three-fourths of the 
industrial companies replying to a 
new DR&MI survey say they have 
introduced a variety of cost-cutting 
procedures since postal increases went 
into effect in August and again in 
January. And most of those who say 
they have not done so say it is only 
because their mailing operations al- 
ready are as economical as possible. 

Considering that, before the rates 
went up, the 41 large and small com- 
panies in the DR&MI survey spent a 
total of $4.4 million a year for post- 
age, it’s easy to understand their de- 
termination to offset what most of 
them estimate will be about a 25 per 
cent increase in their postage bill. 

The scope of the problem is even 
more apparent when the postage bill 
for all U.S. businesses is totalled up. 
An estimated $2.4 billion was spent 


adjusting to the recent one-third increase in postal 


rates, reveals the cost-cutting steps they are taking 


to trim business’ annual $2.4-billion mailing bill. 


for business mail in 1958, accounting 
for 75 per cent of all revenue col- 
lected by the Post Office. 


Won't change price tags 

More than half the survey respond- 
ents insist that the increased postal 
costs will not be reflected in the net 
sales price of their products. Gener- 
ally, they are attempting to absorb or 
offset the cost by mechanizing mail 
room operations, training mail han- 
dlers and typists to be more produc- 
tive and cost-conscious, using less 
expensive types of mailing, substi- 
tuting other means of communication 
and advertising, and a host of other 
measures (see box on page 58) de- 
signed to improve efficiency and pro- 
ductivity. 

A leading food products manufac- 
turer who used these economy meas- 
ures reports its postage costs, which 
before the increase were about $200,- 
000 annually, have been cut by $20,- 
O00 to $30,000. 

Specifically, this company has 
made more use of machines for weigh- 
ing, stamping, folding, and stuffing 
mailing pieces to increase accuracy 


How Good Is the Postal Service? 


and cut direct labor costs. It has made 
greater use of its private line Tele- 
type network to relay interoffice mes- 
sages, and it has saved on stationery 
by reducing paperwork. 

The company has also saved three 
cents on each letter by using first 
class mail instead of air mail. Tests 
have shown that regular mail now 
goes through just about as fast as air 
mail, and that posting air mail letters 
after noon Thursday is an expensive 
waste of postage. 

Another step this company is tak- 
ing is to upgrade its mailing lists to 
make sure they are up-to-date and 
that they pinpoint special markets. 
Companies have found that a good 
customer list produces from two to 
seven times more returns than most 
lists which can be compiled or pur- 
chased. 

The increased use of bulk mailings 
is another favored money-saving pro- 
cedure. A chemical manufacturer, 
which spends $86,000 a year on post- 
age, says it will save $10,000 this 
year by bulk mailing circulars, mer- 
chandise, and catalogs at the cheaper 
bulk rate which is computed by the 





Whatever else they may think about higher postal rates, com- 
panies replying to the DR&MI survey show little inclination to 
blame the Post Office Department for the rising costs. The con- 
sensus seems to be that, while the service is often slow and 
erratic and could be improved, the Department is doing the 
best it can to handle the tremendous volume of mail. 

Only one respondent claims that the postal service is getting 
worse, and he specifically cites parcel post service. A few 
respondents say that mail service is improving, but three- 
fourths of the companies state that it is staying about the same. 
However, “about the same” has many meanings ranging from 
“sporadic—sometimes very good, often very bad” to “excel- 
lent” and “exceptional.” 
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Uneven quality of service is the most frequent criticism 
voiced. Respondents say mail from certain parts of United 
States is slower than necessary and that third and fourth class 
mail service could be better. 

Generally, the business men are sympathetic to the prob- 
lems the Post Office faces. As one man puts it: “Any fur- 
ther increases in postal rates should apply only to modernize 
the postal system. It is foolish to expect our postal system, 
which in some areas has seen little or no change in the last 
ten years, to be sufficient for our present-day needs.” 

(For a report on the Government's program to modernize 
and mechanize the postal service, see the DR&MI interview 
with Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield on page 117.) 
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Here is a checklist of practical 
ways to improve your mailing oper- 
ations, incorporating the advice of 
direct mailers, suppliers, office 
management consultants, and in- 
dustrial users replying to the 


DRE&AMI survey: 


Re-examine all incoming and 
outgoing mail-handling procedures 
to eliminate waste motions and 
duplication. Use the helpful mail- 
ing tips offered by suppliers, agen- 
cies, and the Post Office. 


Mechanize your mail room with 
accurate scales, inserters, staplers, 
and postage meters which also print 
a useful advertising message. 


Hire more experienced mail 
room help (retired postal workers 
are ideal), and retrain present em- 
ployees to doa more productive job. 


Combine mailings to individuals 
in other company offices through a 
central mailing department. 


Mail as much as possible before 
noon. Letters mailed before the 
peak-load time arrive 24 hours 
ahead of letters mailed at the end 
of the day. 


Consider using first class instead 
of air mail. Don’t use air mail after 
noon Thursday. 


Use the 3-cent postal card in- 
stead of letters for routine matters 
like acknowledging orders, an- 
nouncing price changes, and send- 
ing brief notices to dealers, sales- 
men, and customers. 


Whenever possible, send heavy 
printed matter or samples by third 
class mail, paying extra for the first 
class letter enclosed. 





Money-Saving Mailing Tips 


Test reaction to elimination of 
business reply envelopes. 


Make each business letter do its 
job better. Check savings on auto- 
matically typed letters. 


Consider acknowledging mail 
orders only when there will be a 
delay. 


Pay greater attention to the fol- 
low-up of all inquiries at point of 
purchase. 


Study billing practices to see if 
billings can be combined and un- 
necessary mailings eliminated. 


Make greater use of the tele- 
phone and private Teletype net- 
works. 


Plan your direct mail advertis- 
ing and promotion strategy well in 





advance to benefit from quantity 
production and buying. Re-examine 
all copy to make it as effective as 
possible. Do more research and 
testing of methods and materials. 


Use only highly selective, up-to- 
date mailing lists to avoid duplica- 
tion and to pinpoint your special 
markets. Have all lists zoned free 
of charge by the Post Office. 


Use bulk third class mail instead 
of straight third class mail. 


Consider the possibility of econ- 
omizing on typing operations by 
adopting a simplified, shorter form 
letter which will also permit the 
use of smaller-size stationery. 


Offer more items in the same 
mailing so that the percentage of 
return may be increased. 





pound rather than by the piece. Some 
companies report they are bulking 
outgoing mail to their plants and 
offices, while others are substituting 
bulk for third class mailing. 

At the same time, many of the sur- 
veyed companies report they are send- 
ing a larger portion of their mail 
third class instead of first class. One 
rubber company won't allow the use 
of first class postage without authori- 
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zation by department managers. 

A number of concerns have elimi- 
nated prepaid business reply enve- 
lopes and cards, and others are feeling 
out Customer reaction to this move. 

Postage savings also are being ef- 
fected by greater attention to station- 
ery and printing supplies. In some 
cases, the quality of stationery has 
been reduced, while other companies 
are using lighter-weight but high-qual- 
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ity paper for stationery, catalogs, and 
other publications. 

Many companies are saving the 
cost of an extra addressing by using 
window envelopes and “die cut” la- 
bels instead of plain envelopes. 

Closer scrutiny is being given, also, 
to the content of every piece of busi- 
ness mail. For example, to get the 
most value for their postage dollar, 
many companies are including “free 
ride” informative inserts in statements 
and routine correspondence. 

Some concerns are using automati- 
cally typed form letters to save typing 
costs, while others are instructing 
their typists to use a simplified letter 
form. 


No big cuts in mailings 

Some companies are attempting to 
combine mailings to branch offices 
and to eliminate some billings. Others 
are making greater use of other means 
of communication and advertising. 
But only a handful of the companies 
replying to the DR&MI survey say 
they are cutting back their mailings 
by any appreciable amount. 

This seems to be borne out by sur- 
veys taken by direct mail organiza- 
tions, which are naturally apprehen- 
sive that the one-third increase in the 
third class mail which went into effect 
on January | may cut into their $1.7- 
billion annual business. In a_ poll 
taken by Waldie and Briggs, a Chi- 
cago advertising agency, at a conven- 
tion of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, better than 80 per 
cent of the industrial advertising man- 
agers said the new postage rates will 
make absolutely no difference in their 
use of direct mail. They said they will 
absorb the cost in increased budgets 
or economize by cutting mailing lists. 

When companies replying to the 
DR&MI survey were asked what 
other steps they would take if the 
rates should go up again in the near 
future, the majority answered: “More 
of the same.”’ A few declare they will 
protest the Government action. But 
none suggests any further reduction 
in mailings. 

In other words, most businesses, 
when they are satisfied that they 
have brought mailing costs down to 
the irreducible minimum and have 
boosted mail room efficiency to the 
maximum, will simply bear the added 
cost. “The mail must go through” still 
applies where essential business func- 
tions are concerned. 

—CHRISTINA KIRK 
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There’s room for you in 


Wayne C. Gault, Industrial Agent, Dallas, Texas 


ROCK ISLAND COUNTRY— 
where business expands and profits! 
for example 


Deciding to move or expand into the great South- 
west? Then see Wayne Gault of the Rock Island for 
choice industrial sites available now in the Dallas- 
Ft. Worth area. 

The Rock Island is a major traffic and passenger 
line serving this thriving, growing region. And 
Rock Island offers you thousands of acres of fine 
industrial sites along its tracks including the Great 
Southwest Corporation, Brook Hollow, Trinity, 
Irving, Highland Park and Richland Park areas. 
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VNAMIC DALLAS /FT. WORTH AREA 


It’s easy to inspect this land. Wayne Gault and 
his Industrial Development staff will be glad to ar- 
range a tour — in confidence — supplying full local 
data regarding water, power, taxation and other 
vital information. His group is typical of Rock Island 
specialized personnel, who, in the past three years, 
have helped locate over a billion dollars of private 
industry along Rock Island tracks. 

These men will be glad to help you find the site 
best suited to your needs. Write, wire, or phone: 


Industrial Department 101 


Rock , ROCK ISLAND LINES 


La Salle Street Station, Chicago 5, Illinois 





COMBAT MOBILITY 


telecommunications move 
up-front with the advance 
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Kleinschmidt teletypewriters maintain constant contact, 
in print, between U. S. Army command and field positions 


On the go...bouncing over bunker or beachhead 
... Kleinschmidt teletypewriters accurately, effi- 
ciently send and receive printed messages. Devel- 
oped in cooperation with the U. S. Army Signal 
Corps, these units instantly provide both sender 
and receiver with identical data...printed on 


paper! In recognition of its quality, Kleinschmidt 
equipment is manufactured for the U. S. Army 
under the Reduced Inspection Quality Assurance 
Plan. This kind of proved experience is now avail- 
able for unlimited advances in electronic commu- 
nications for business and industry. 


‘Tabd-ta hol am Alkane hen ea on. a lem stalled i-mr-teleh s— 


ALEINSCHMIDI- 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC., DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Pioneer in teleprinted communications systems and equipment since 1911 
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International Markets 


Competition will be keener for overseas 


markets this year. But despite new prob- 


lems that may hamper export recovery in 


some lines, you can look for a definite 


pick-up in the over-all tempo of trade. 


Sizing Up the Export Picture 


IF TRADING in overseas markets 
makes a significant contribution to 
your over-all sales and profit picture, 
your export division will probably 
have its hands full this year to retain 
its competitive position in most world 
markets. If you are a newcomer to 
the export field, you may find the 
going unexpectedly tough. 

But the outlook for exports is far 
from dismal. U.S. exports in 1959 are 
forecast at $17.1 billion—or 5.6 per 
cent more than last year—according 
to the Balance of Payments Group of 
the National Foreign Trade Council, 
a top-ranking group of U.S. banking 
and business executives. Our imports 
are expected to reach a level of $13.8 
billion, a 7 per cent improvement 
over 1958, according to the NFTC 
group. (U.S. imports provide most 
of the dollars to meet the trade bills 
of our overseas trading partners. ) 


Tourism and convertibility will help 

As they have done repeatedly in 
recent years, travel and tourist ex- 
penditures abroad this year will again 
hit new high levels, providing an esti- 
mated net balance in excess of $1 
billion for the exchange coffers of 
many countries overseas, mostly in 
Europe. 

Currency convertibility in trade 
transactions, now in effect in fourteen 
countries (with possibly more to 
come), and modification of import 
quotas in other markets will mean 
greater freedom for trade interchange 
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between countries in certain areas. 

An estimated net increase of $3 
billion in the gold and dollar holdings 
of foreign countries will tend to for- 
tify the currency convertibility moves, 
reducing one of the biggest stumbling 
blocks to export operations and im- 
proving the climate for trade. 


Export patterns fairly stable 

These are the encouraging devel- 
opments now in prospect. And they 
are fortified by one statistical fact: 
Our export trade, in terms of compo- 
sition by major products, has shown a 
remarkable stability in recent years. 
Among twenty key product catego- 
ries, only three major and two minor 
groups show any sharp contraction in 
a point-to-point comparison with ex- 
port levels eight years earlier. These 
“soft” exports are raw cotton, down 
one-half; textile fibers and cotton 
manufactures, down one-fourth; pe- 
troleum and products, off one-third; 
trucks, down one-fourth; and textile, 
sewing, and shoe machinery, down 
one-third. 

To bring the statistical trends into 
sharper focus, a review of exports for 
1958 shows that some product lines 
bucked the downward drift. While 
total shipments overseas sagged by 
slightly more than 20 per cent to a 
level of $16.2 billion, several of the 
key groups put on a good showing 
(see the table on page 62). 

U.S. companies with export aspira- 
tions will find some basic and far- 


reaching problems continuing even 
beyond 1959. Briefly, here are some 
of the unpleasant realities: 

e@ Higher and rising prices are mak- 
ing it tougher for direct exporting 
companies to compete overseas. 

@ Competition abroad for world 
markets in capital and consumer 
goods is developing on three fronts: 
(1) pending mergers of various local 
companies within the European Eco- 
nomic Community (also called the 
European Common Market) will 
have eventual repercussions on export 
markets outside the EEC; (2) there 
is a persistent and growing trend 
among U.S. companies to establish 
plant facilities overseas, directly or 
through licensees, in order to compete 
for exports as well as local markets; 
(3) underdeveloped countries in- 
creasingly favor protected local in- 
dustries. 


Communist vs. free world trade 
@ Expansion of the economic war- 
fare on a global scale by Soviet Russia 
and Red China in a broadening group 
of commodities, mostly of the extrac- 
tive and agricultural type, is proving 
more and more troublesome. Even 
the United States has been penetrated 
lately with shipments of Russian oil 
and benzene. 
e@ Churning price levels in commodi- 
ties on which many of the underde- 
veloped and industrial countries de- 
pend for their economic livelihood is 
causing uneasy markets, and produc- 
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FOR EVERY JOB REQUIREMENT 


MAGLINER 
-WHEEL 





TRUCKS 


»Magnesium °¢ Aluminum 





Lightweight! 
Maneuverable ! 
Ruggedly Built! 


5-LEVEL 
ENCLOSED TRUCK 
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WHICH OF THESE MAGLINER TRUCKS 
WILL SAVE YOU MONEY? Lightweight 
Magliners for heavyweight jobs—that’s 
the trend! Plants . . . warehouses .. . 
stores .. . delivery work—whatever the 
application . costs go down with 
Magliners on the job! Check into the 
money-saving advantages of Magliner 
4-Wheel Trucks for your operation . . . 
get a Magline quotation before you buy. 


agkine 









Write for illustrated “ 
bulletin on any 
of above models 


MAGLINE INC. « P. 0. Box 254 « Pinconning, Mich. 
Canadian Factory: Magline of Canada, Ltd., Rentrew. Ontario 


MAGNESIUM 
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U.S. Exports: 20 Key Markets and 20 Key Products 


A comparison of ten months 1958 with ten months 1957, reflecting significant changes 


AREAS (number of countries indicated in parentheses) 
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United Arab Republic (Egypt)............ 
PE cdduiseoddustevead cawesekesea 


PRODUCTS 


Machinery and equipment............... 
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Textile fibers, cotton manufactures........ 
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Iron and steel products.................. 
Coal and related products................ 
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Petroleum and products................. 
Tobacco and manufactures............... 
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Leather products and vegetable oils. ...... 


Books, maps, and printed matter......... 
Photographic equipment................. 
ee eee 
Scientific and professional equipment...... 
Musical instruments. ..............-.6- 
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tion imbalances are aggravating this 
trend. Examples are the sporadic in- 
creases in copper prices and the per- 
sistent decline in coffee prices. 

All these elements, directly or in- 
directly, contributed to sliding US. 
exports in 1958. They may explain 
why exports are still lagging behind 
the domestic upswing in contrast to 
what happened during the 1953-54 
recession. At that time, strengthening 
export sales helped limit the depth 
and the duration of the decline. 

Going behind the statistical scenes 
of the markets will help in under- 
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standing some of the shifts that have 
taken place. 

Western Europe: Economic expan- 
sion, which was already slowing down 
in 1957, became stabilized during the 
first half of 1958. The accompanying 
lessened consumption of industrial 
materials and the growth of top-heavy 
inventories led inevitably to a sharp 
20 per cent drop in our exports to 
that area. Especially hard hit were 
sales of coal, steel scrap, unfabricated 
copper, and other producers’ supplies 
and materials. A better harvest and 
bigger supplies of agricultural com- 
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COME TO*UPSTATE, N.Y.” 


new market place of the world 


There’s outdoor fun in abundance here — fishing, skiing. hunting, 
boating and more. Famous Upstate, N.Y.. parks, many resorts. countless 
lakes, rivers and streams make this a fine place to visit, a fine 
place to locate a plant. 
Here, surrounded by the rich markets of the northeast and Canada, 
you Il find plentiful Niagara Mohawk power, excellent transportation. POWERED BY 


a stable supply of skilled labor, and an educational system second to none. N | A G A R A 


We have a confidential and complete plant location service. including 
a detailed inventory of buildings and sites, and market information, al 


/, 
For full information write Director of Area Development, Wi?’ 


Niagara Mohawk, Dept. D-49, Syracuse 2, N.Y. M O tH A W KX 
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Metallurgical Memo from General Electric 
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How a tiny thermistor 
takes temperatures 
in outer space 


Magnetic Materials Section reports on thermistors 
... and on new production facilities that permit 
them to be tailor-made for any application 


One of the critical pieces of informa- 
tion relayed from space by Explorer I 
was its external skin temperature as it 
orbited around the earth. This exacting 
job was assigned to a General Electric 
RF-111 high-temperature thermistor. 

Thermistors, a new but already 
established form of resistor, have resist- 
ance that varies with minute tem- 
perature changes. They provide con- 
trolled temperatures for home cooking, 
give extra life to T. V. picture tubes by 
suppressing current surges, fill many 
military electronic tasks . . . and they 
can be tailor-made by General Electric 
to nearly any specification. 


Another type of resistance material 
made by General Electric is Thyrite®. 
Thyrite varistors differ from thermis- 
tors in that they are voltage sensitive. 
One of their jobs is protecting electric 
motors from over-voltages and arcing. 


The Magnetic Materials Section of 
General Electric’s Metallurgical Prod- 
ucts Department has been a pioneer in 
the development and refinement of 
these new semi-conductors. Can a G-E 


General Electric thermistors are manufactured in a 
wide range of sizes and types of assemblies from tiny 
05” beads to 3” diameter disks—with resistance from 
1 to 19,000,000 ohms. They are made from many ther- 
mistor materials that offer a variety of electrical charac- 
teristics for both industrial and consumer applications. 


thermistor or Thyrite varistor improve 
the performance of one of your prod- 
ucts? Write: Magnetic Materials Sec- 
tion, General Electric Company, 11179 
N. Neff Street, Edmore, Michigan. 


MAGNETIC MATERIALS SECTION 


GENERAL ¢ 


CARBOLOY® CEMENTED CARBIDES 
THERMISTORS 


MAGNETIC MATERIALS” « 


ELECTRIC 


e MAN-MADE DIAMONDS 
THYRITE®? © VACUUM-MELTED ALLOYS 
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Modern office living, interpreted 


Hy re are two of many ettings in the new Steelcase 1300 series. 
For the first Lime, the tull resources of contemporary 


gnoand engineering fired by imagination have been 


isht to focus on the modern ottice. The result 


fresh new beauty, crisp etficiency ... 


itty priced Steelcase Inc.. Grand Rapids, Michigan, 


Co., Ltd... Don Mills, 


oltice turniture with a 


yet Cl) 
In Canada: Canadian Steelcase 


Ontano. Consult the Yellow Pages for vour Steelcase dealer. 


FOR YOU: On request, a set of 12 full-color 1300 line prints. Just address Department 
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modities, coupled with the temporary 
slowdown in the U.S. surplus farm 
goods disposal program, also _re- 
flected unfavorably on the foodstuffs 
group. 

Latin America: The comparatively 
moderate dimensions of the decline in 
our 1958 exports to this area might 
look encouraging, except that Euro- 
pean exports to Latin America were 
holding their ground or even gaining 
during the same period. The key eco- 
nomic trouble spot was Venezuela, 
which faced three major economic 
problems: (1) record-breaking 1957 
imports piled up big inventories that 
became hard to work off as business 
activity eased in 1958; (2) economic 
headaches were aggravated as the 
tempo of Venezuela's internally 
financed development program slowed 
down; (3) there was a severe reduc- 
tion of direct U.S. capital investments 
following an extraordinarily high in- 
flow in 1957. With these problems to 
plague it, Venezuela cut its imports 
sharply, and our export shipments re- 
sponded by dropping 20 per cent. 

There were other softening export 
areas spreading to a half-dozen coun- 
tries: Colombia, Cuba, Argentina, 
Chile, Peru, and Uruguay. At the 
same time, however, our sales to two 
key markets—Mexico and Brazil— 
were sustained and even increased. If 
the cut in coffee revenues hurt Brazil, 
there was an offset in large credits 
from U.S. commercial banks, the Ex- 
port-I[mport Bank, and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund which eased 
pressure on the Brazilian exchequer. 

Canada: With the net outflow of 
U.S. direct investment cut by almost 
two-thirds from exceptionally high 
levels in 1957 (a result of the com- 
pletion of numerous large projects 
involving natural resources), Cana- 
dian purchases from us contracted 
sharply in 1958. Badly affected were 
U.S. exports of construction, excavat- 
ing, mining, and other machinery and 
equipment. These were down $190 
million, or nearly 20 per cent. The 
over-all decline in U.S. exports was 
paced by a severe slash in shipments 
of industrial supplies, especially coal 
and steel, which dropped 42 per cent, 
or $175 million. Internal improve- 
ments in business activity were sub- 
stantially confined to residential con- 
struction and public works. 

Far East: The focal point of trou- 
ble here was Japan, which normally 
accounts for about $1 for every $3 
we export to the Far East. Spreading 
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FULLY 


TRANSISTORIZED 


PORTABLE 


dictation machine with 


All controls 


in your hand 


\._. COMBINATION 
\ MICROPHONE-SPEAKER 


(Photos 2 actual size) 
BY," x 64% x 1% —4' Ibs. 


NOW DICTATE WHEREVER YOU ARE! 


INDOORS OR OUT... 
WHILE TRAVELING 
OR AT HOME 


Book-sized transistorized 
Comptometer CORONET 
has permanent 

printed circuits and 
built-in erase bar. 

Tucks into briefcase, 
car glove compartment, 
desk drawer... 

goes where you go. 


omptometer 
rporation 
... Better Products 
to Better Business 


Send this coupon 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE: 
LITERATURE! 


COMPTOMETER 
CORPORATION 
1722 N. Paulina St., 

Chicago 22, Ill. 


omptometer 


oOronet 


Microphone Control. ALL operating controls are in the full 
hand-size mike. Makes dictation as easy as talking. 


Perfect Dictation Every Sime. No confusing corrections. 
Just dictate new phrasing over old—perfect dictation always! 


LIMITLESS-LIFE DICTATION BELT 
PAYS FOR YOUR CORONET 

Uses same Erase-O-Matic non-slip belt as Standard Desk 
Machine. Belt can be reused thousands of times. No recur- 
ring costs as with ordinary belts, discs, cylinders—a saving 
that pays for your Coronet. Belt is easy to insert and re- 
move. Operates on 6 small mercury batteries, available 
anywhere, or on A.C. with tiny power pack. 

Scaled down in all but performance, here’s big machine 
service and big new advancements, at your hand wherever 
you may be—complete portability! 


[1 Send me Coronet literature 1)! would like to see the Coronet 
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FINDS THE ANSWERS 


stands for Planet Versatility . . 


a a itd 


ration known throughout industry as 


.a quality that has made Planet Corpo- 


an organization that has solutions to the 


most perplexing production, materials handling, or automation problems. 


Planet Corporation engineers apply uninhibited thinking to problems to find 


workable solutions that increase efficiency. 
engineers have automated production lines, 


BS CANES. 


Planet's “PV” 
materials handling systems, designed 
complete foundries, developed the 
world’s only true universal transfer de- 
vice... they are experts, in fact, on all 
types of special handling and automa- 
tion machinery, and materials handling 
equipment. 

Let Planet demonstrate how its versa- 
tileengineering skill, and productionand 
erection know-how can help you. Dis- 
cuss your problem with a Planet “PV” 


engineer... it pays to Plan with Planet. 
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No job is too big or too difficult... 


built bulk and unit 
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production cutbacks, high inventories, 
and a continued shrinkage in domes- 
tic capital formation all had sharp 
repercussions on our exports of in- 
dustrial supplies, especially — steel 
scrap, iron and steel products, copper, 
fuels, and cotton. Japanese industrial 
output continues at comparatively 
low levels, but an improved interna- 
tional balance of trade resulting from 
sustained exports and curbed imports 
promises to brighten this picture. 
Africa: Within the marketing bloc 
of thirteen countries on which ex- 
port tabulations are reported, the 
Union of South Africa stands out as 
Our most important customer, ac- 
counting for two-fifths of our export 
dollars in Africa. While the economic 
situation in South Africa remained 
basically sound in 1958, the growth 
of trade imbalances caused the gov- 
ernment to veer away somewhat from 
its policy of sustained import decon- 
trol. Under the pressure of lower rev- 
enue from its own exports and a drop 
in capital inflow which caused a 
steady decline in gold and foreign ex- 
change holdings, the government 
backtracked on its liberalization pol- 
icy and put new regulations into ef- 


fect to discourage certain import 
groups. These controls, which went 


into effect in May 1958, had a mildly 
depressing effect on our exports. By 
October 1958, these were down 12 
per cent, or just under the average 
decline for all U.S. exports to Africa. 
Competition from the United King- 
dom, Japan, Canada, and West Ger- 
many is increasing, and U.S. com- 
panies will have to work hard to 
maintain their competitive posture 
in this market. 

Middle East: This area, with its 
affinity for troublesome problems, re- 
acted well in a problem market in 


1958. It was the only area to show a 
gain in export tabulations during 
1958. Three of the markets—lsrael, 


Iran, and the United Arab Republic 
(Egypt)—accounted for three-fifths 
of U.S. products sold to Middle East 
markets. Political upheavals during 
the first half of 1958 created disloca- 
tions in trade, but, as conditions qui- 
eted down, export sales picked up. 
While trade will remain exposed to 
the uncertain political climate, the 
substantial revenues accruing to the 
several oil-producing Middle East 
countries make this a worth-while 
market to explore for export possibil- 
ities in the future. 

—ALEXANDER QO. STANLEY 
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The U.S.S. Forrestal—official U.S. Navy photo. 


Which carrier pulls more weight? 


HE MIGHTY CARRIER, U.S.S. Forrestal, pulls its own weight . . 
massive 60.000 tons! The modern CXI fleet of trailers pull your 


weight. Last year this totaled more than six times the weight of this 


a 


gigantic aircraft carrier. 
CXI handles a lot of tonnage. 


But, it really makes no difference 
whether your shipment weighs several tons or only a few pounds. CXI's 


eficient planning gives you the assurance of prompt, reliable service. 
Call CXI, the dependable carrier serving the East and Mid-West. 


CHICAGO EXPRESS Inc. 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Cincinnati « Cleveland « Elkhart 
e St. Pavl « Schenectady «+ Toledo « Trenton 


¢e New Yor« ¢ Philadelphia « Providence « St. Louis 
69 


« Fort Wayne « Hartford + Hoboken 


TERMINALS «+ Akron « Baltimore « Boston « Bound Brook + Chicago »+ 


Indianapolis « Kansas City 
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* 
Bene ficial Electric, for instance, simple arrows, 
. bar graphs, and pie charts, plus a few 


| en ene 
sentences about profits and invest- 
teal aiid 


ment, are used to sum up a complex 


Reports “Finante yearly report on the operations of an 
i 


entire division. 


| SYSTEM Evaluate the merits of complete- 
or ness vs. speed. Many reports presi- 


dents get, while excellent in every 
other way, are useless because they’re 


> 























¢ More than 1,500,000 families served late. Therefore, review the papers 
¢ Milestone of 30,000,000 loans reached you get. Analyze their contents for 

duplications and non-essential parts. 
¢ Earnings at new record high Help by cutting the work that goes 

into them. When you must have a re- 
For the fourteenth consecutive year earnings of the Beneficial port now, ask for rough totals or 
Finance System recorded a new high—every year since the work with detailed “batches” or parts 
end of World War II. of reports that indicate trends. You 


don’t want a report explaining why 


During the year a new milestone was reached—30,.000,000 loans | | 
| you just lost your biggest customer. 


totaling $7,800,000,000. ‘This covers the period beginning in It is probably too late to do anything 
gor > we: aes ee ee 4. hi Ot ’ on & 
1929, the year of incorporation of Beneficial Finance Co. about it. You need a report when 


trouble is brewing. 

One of the best known set-ups for 
this type of informational clock-rac- 
ing—providing completeness and 
speed—is United Air Line’s nation- 


The small loan service provided by Beneficial has been the 
answer to the financial problems of many millions of families, 
by advancing the cash needed to refinance bills already in- 
curred, to pay medical expenses, and to help through a tempo- 


rary cash emergency. 
y 5 wide reporting apparatus headquar- 
.a@ BENEFICIAL loan ts for a beneficial purpose. tered in Denver. Here, at 8:30 each 


morning, in the famous “room with 




















HIGHLIGHTS 195K 1957 “ee: ROD ante new, mee Au 
é ine executives get current weather, 
3 MER trafic, and performance data—along 
- Net Income $ 21,731,164 $ 20,152,232 with a complete profit-and-loss state- 
: ment for the previous day—wired 
_ Net Income per Common Share $2.07 $1.91* from outposts from New York to 
é oan Hawail. 
: Cash Dividends per $1.00 $.95* Integrate your report system. Un- 
: Common Share clogging the paper pipelines to the 
resident’s office means little if the 
_ Total Assets $521,551,077 | $511,768,524 aaa pipes, leading in and out, 
block an organic flow of data 
Amount of Loans Made $712,861,626**| $754,673,124 throughout the company. Each exec- 
: —— am utive, at whatever level, faces his own 
Number of Offices 1,142 1,089 problems of too much paper and too 
little time to digest it. A well-planned 
instalment Notes Receivable $509,642,263 $492,742,936 reporting system should, at least, (1) 
(after deducting Unearned Discount) give each executive the data he needs 
*Adjusted to present capitalization. to make decisions for which he is re- 
**Principal only—commencing in 1958 unearned discount sponsible and (2) give him the con- 


(approximately $10,000,000 for the year) is being excluded. ¢ 
trol data needed to measure perform- 














The information contained herein should be read in conjunction with the ance. That—and no more. Reports 
financial statements and notes appearing in the 1958 Annual Report to 
Stockholders. A Copy oF THE Report Witt BE FURNISHED UPON REQUEST. SS 
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Beneficial Building, Wilmington, Delaware 
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MORE THAN 1,100 OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND HAWAII 
Paper, paper everywhere, 
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should flow from level to level, lead- 
ing logically from detailed production 
or sales tallies, to supplementary re- 
ports, to ultimate summaries for the 
boss. 


Pinpointing responsibility 

Perhaps the major benefit from all 
this is the responsibility it places on 
every key man in the company. Well 
run, a reporting system is not a pro- 
gressive buck passing of responsibil- 
ity to the next level of authority. 
When each level adds its comments 
but keeps intact those sheets initialed 
at the level below, every man bears 





THE AUTHOR e Robert 
A. Shiff, president of 
Naremco (National Rec- 
ords Management Coun- 
cil), has aided many 
companies in reducing 
their paperwork and of- 
fice costs. He has also 
directed many research 
projects on management methods here and 
abroad. One of his earlier articles, “You 
Needn’t Drown in Paper,” appeared in the 
October 1957 issue of DR&MI. 





the responsibility for the report. The 
president may only read the top, terse 
memo prepared by his immediate 
staff assistant. But he may—and 
here’s a most important thing—pe- 
ruse the work of subordinates further 
down the line. 

In this way, the reporting system 
becomes an excellent tool for eval- 
uating the management abilities of 
people throughout the company. It 
doesn’t pass a lot of problems up to 
the president. On the contrary, it 
bucks them down where they belong, 
to the people responsible for various 
separate functions of the organiza- 
tion. It keeps the president freer to 
handle the problems that are prop- 
erly his to solve. 

Company presidents often inherit 
the paperwork personalities of their 
predecessors. The new president can- 
not accept this for very long. He must 
tailor his paperwork to suit his own 
requirements for uniformity and 
brevity and his own decision-making 
needs. A president’s paperwork load 
will not be lightened until he makes 
his wishes known. This is his real 
challenge, but the president is in the 
best position to fire the opening shot 
in the war against unnecessary paper- 
work. END 
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They're making Money 
on an OLIVER-FARQUHAR 
Conveyor line... 


Seald 


_ 


im 


L-CO Cabinet Corporation, Shamokin, Pennsylvania, builds and finishes 
custom cabinets at a 500-a-day clip right on their Oliver-Farquhar Conveyor 
lines. This eliminates excessive handling, speeds production and provides 
necessary flexibility for a smooth, dependable work flow. 

Lester Cohen, President of L-CO says: *“We are in a competitive business 

.. conveyors are a must with us.” And it’s his Oliver-Farquhar Power Belt 
and Gravity Conveyors that bring to his operations fast, low cost handling 
plus a production control that’s practically automatic. 

Whether you make cabinets, castings or chemicals, for instance, you can 
make more money by using Oliver-Farquhar Conveyors in your operations. 
Our experienced engineering staff will be glad to submit recommendations 
covering your needs. See your nearest O-F distributor or write, wire or phone 


our plant in York. 





Send This Coupon... 
OLIVER 





argubar 


CONVEYORS 


POWER BELT 
AND GRAVITY CONVEYORS 


A. B. FARQUHAR DIVISION 
The Oliver Corporation 
Conveyor Dept. A-66, York, Penna. 
Factory Branch: 618 W. Eim St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Please send me information on... 
“How to plan your own conveying system” 
Bulletin #536 on Model 536 Power Belt Conveyors 
Bulletin # 801 on Gravity Conveyors 


Name 





Company Name 





Address 











City 
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Revolutionary new 





insulated curtain wall 





factory cut to fit 





Butler structurals 






Someday soon, complete industria! and commercial build- 
ings will be factory-fabricated, and assembled from stand- 
ard parts on the site. The Butler system of pre-engineered 
buildings has already made rapid strides towards this goal. 

Now Butler announces Monopanl®...a new factory- 
fabricated, factory-insulated wall panel. Monopanl creates 











the entire exterior wall, complete with decorative outer 
face, insulation and finished interior face. Each panel is 
factory-sized for precision fit on Butler structural systems. ee 
Monopanls are merely bolted in place. Your building is com- — 
pleted with incredible speed. The result — an attractive 
building that will compare in quality to the best traditional 
construction, yet will conserve your capital. 

With new Monopanl, Butler now offers the most ad- 
vanced pre-engineered .. . factory-fabricated system of 
building for commerce and industry. Get all the facts and 
learn about Butler financing from your nearest Butler 
Builder. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” 
or “Steel Buildings.” Or write directly to us. 
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BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7417 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings + Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, Oil 
Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising + Contract Manufacturing 
: Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. 
4 ¢ Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn. « Chicago, Ill. « Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, 
Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. »« New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. e Boston, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. + Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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the buildings of the future 





How Monopani creates 
a superior wall 
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Each Monopanl is literally 
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The unique double tongue 
and groove design creates 
a strong panel-to-panel 
joint. And double vinyl 
gaskets permanently seal 
out moisture, last the life 
of the building. 





Now, more than ever, the fastest, lowest-cost way to build well * \,..con is omy 3 inches 


thick, yet is equal in insu- 


Butler pre-engineered components fit together so perfectly that construction is little more than tation ahitite te @ enaatea 


an assembly job. 1. Butler structurals are bolted together and erected. 2. The Butlerib roof is wall of 4 inches of brick, 
attached. 3. Monopanl walls are installed by simply pushing together and fastening to the 8 inches of concrete block, 
structurals top and bottom. Your building is completed and you’re in business, earning profits 1 inch of rigid insulation 


with air space and Y2 inch 


weeks, even months sooner, than ordinary construction methods would have permitted. of oiheben 
er. 
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UNDERWOOD’S GOLDEN TOUCH PROTECTS 
A 64 YEAR REPUTATION FOR RELIABILITY... 





This testing device 
gives the Underwood 
electric typewriter years 


of use in a few days. 


in 











After 25 million typing strokes, all this 
underwood electric needed was alittle oil! 


Before approving the new Documentor*, Underwood 
researchers packed years of typing into a series of 
rugged endurance tests. 

What did they prove? Not a hint of motor noise no 
matter what the strain. Air cushioned carriage return 
still smooth after millions of keystrokes. Print-perfect 
alignment from start to finish. 

In other words, like all Underwood business ma- 
chines, this electric typewriter stands up! 

By emphasizing, first, dependability and then sim- 
plicity, Underwood offers remarkable new products. 


*An Underwood Trademark 
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% % A compact data processing “package” to cut 
clerical costs in any size company. 

% & A desk-size computer for virtually any firm em- 
ploying over 100 persons. 

% & An all-electric adding-subtracting machine so 
compact it fits in your hand. 

There are more, of course, and still more on the way. 
For simpler, less costly ways to master paperwork, call 
Underwood. The advice you'll receive is based on 64 
years of experience. Products are backed by over 
2000 expert servicemen. 





DATA PROCESSING 


TYPEWRITERS ADDING AND ACCOUNTING 





Business machines and systems to master your paperwork 
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Manufacturers’ Pricing 
Practices Under Attack 


Manufacturers abandon list prices as the FTC moves to curb 


fictitious pricing which is shaking consumer confidence. 


New survey reveals how industry is handling the fast-growing 
activity of market research and the changes it’s brought. 


LIKE Oscar Wilde’s cynic, the Amer- 
ican shopper in recent months has 
come to know the list price of every- 
thing and the value of nothing. Many 
shoppers still feel that they have 
scored a coup in getting a big discount 
off the list price. But an increasing 
number are beginning to distrust and 
question the real value of a product 
which is commonly ticketed and ad- 
vertised at several times the actual 
selling price. 

Originally, manufacturers had es- 
tablished retail list prices to provide 
merchants in the hinterland with some 
measure of comparison. But, as the 
result of severe competition between 
discount houses on the one hand and 
small retailers and department stores 
on the other, manufacturers were fre- 
quently pressured into highly fictitious 
preticketing so that substantial “sav- 
ings” could be claimed. 


What “list price” means 

According to the Federal Trade 
Commission, it is a violation of law 
to use the term “list price” to mean 
anything but the usual price for which 
the article is sold at the retail level. 
The same limitation applies to other 
terms such as “manufacturer’s sug- 
gested retail price,” “catalog price,” 
“nationally advertised price,” and the 
like. 

Some observers see the American 
shopper struggling in a “jungle of 
price confusion” while consumer mis- 
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trust rises steadily. Among these is 
S. Ralph Lazrus, president of the 
Benrus Watch Company. 

Benrus is among the companies 
seeking to restore a sense of reality to 
the pricing structure. Benrus, like 
other companies in the industry, has 
been accused by the FTC of fictitious 
pricing. But the company’s new mar- 
keting program, which has been in the 
works for several months, points to 
a distinct departure in pricing. 


Smaller mark-up, more volume 

The new strategy hinges on a new 
low-priced line of watches introduced 
last month. They are unusual in that 
the nationally advertised price of $25 
will approximate the actual retail sell- 
ing price. This is assured by the fact 
that the mark-up is virtually tamper- 
proof, since it runs only about 35 per 
cent in contrast to the usual mark-up 
of anywhere from 100 per cent cn up. 
It has been these very swollen mark- 
ups that have led retailers to offer 
watches listed at $75 for the actual 
selling price of $25. 

The smaller mark-up fits into Ben- 
rus’ market strategy which calls for 
rapid turnover and increased sales 
through the traditional retail jeweler. 
The company faces the task of con- 
vincing the small jeweler that he can 
best prosper by adopting the selling 
policy that has worked so well for the 
discount house—a small mark-up on 
a larger volume of sales. 











SINCE SHOWING is part of selling, com- 
panies that market heavy equipment have 
a special problem. Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, Milwaukee, is solving 
it by providing salesmen with scale models 
of transformers and other equipment that 
weighs several hundred thousand pounds. 


During the last five years, the sales 
of jeweled watches have dropped off 
about 50 per cent. And the drop has 
been even greater among retail jewel- 
ers as discount houses moved into this 
market. 

President Lazrus points out that 
originally the actions of a few retail- 
ers drew the others into a web of 
harmful pricing practices. Most peo- 
ple involved—both manufacturers 
and retailers—resorted to high list 
prices to survive. 

Although the Benrus action in 
swimming against the stream Is cer- 
tainly a risky one, it is nevertheless 
indicative of the actions many other 
companies will take as the FIC 
moves in to punch a hole in the un- 
realistic price ticket. 

Nearly a third of the FTC’s actions 
against deceptive business practices 
last year involved fictitious pricing of 

75 
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‘‘Checks out O.K.”’ 
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said Grand Union 


when the Central suggested Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 


Some time ago, the Grand Union Company was 
looking for a suitable building site for what has 
turned out to be one of the largest supermarket 
distribution centers in the East; and which today 
supplies more than 100 Grand Union super- 
markets in the Greater New York Area. 


To help in this project, Grand Union manage- 
ment called upon New York Central Plant Site 
Consultants. Careful analysis led the Central to 
recommend a 30-acre site in Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
This was close to the center of Grand Union's 
activities and right on the main line of the New 
York Central, convenient for both rail and high- 
way transportation. 
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EVANSVILLE 


If you are on the lookout for plant site opportu- 
nities for your company, you'll find that New 
York Central can be of real help. 

The Central’s plant site consultants will draw 
up plant site appraisal reports tailored to your 
type of operations. If you wish, they will also 


expedite plant construction and enlist commu- 


nity co-operation—all on a confidential basis 


and without charge. 

Whatever your special needs, New York 
Central stands ready to assist you. 

Write to: Otto W. Pongrace, Director of In- 
dustrial Development, Dept. E, New York Central 
Railroad, 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Grand Union’s new Metropolitan Distribution Center comprises 600,000 square 
feet of space. The 30-acre site was found with the help of the New York Central. 











Pliant-Site Opportunities 


illustrated brochures available 


on request: 
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. Albany-Troy-Schenectady 


Ashtabula 
Buffalo-Niagara 
Cal-Sag (Chicago Area) 
Chicago 
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. Gardenville, N.Y. 
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Syracuse 

Utica 

Youngstown 

Industrial Parks in Ill., Ohio. 
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Large or small, there’s a “Central” location on the modern 11,000-mile rail net- 
work of the New York Central System that meets your plant site requirements. 
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merchandise. The Commission’s total 
case load (for fictitious pricing and 
many other complaints) rose nearly 
50 per cent last year. 

The complaints about false pricing 
were directed at both retailers and 
manufacturers. On false pricing, the 
FTC says: 

This evil is particularly dangerous by 
reason of its insidiousness. At first glance, 
it would seem that a merchant commits 
only a trifling offense by advertising goods 
at a reduction from a price that is ficti- 
tiously high. Yet, the effect of such adver- 
tised “bargain prices” is to force competi- 
tors to the same kind of trickery. 

A leak in the dike of advertising integ- 
rity thus gains in volume, with a potential 
of inundating public confidence in adver- 
tised claims. Should this occur in any im- 
portant degree, the effect would be dire 
indeed, for advertising not only buttresses 
all, but provides vital support for the devel- 
opment of new business products. In short, 
the Commission does not intend to permit 
the policing of fictitious pricing to become 
a “horseshoe nail for the want of which a 
kingdom is lost.” 


FTC tries persuasion 

Recently, the FTC has made an 
unprecedented effort to guide possible 
offenders toward better practices. 
More than ever before, the FTC has 
stressed voluntary compliance with 
the laws it administers. This has in- 
volved the issuance of guides to prop- 
er pricing methods as well as the en- 
couragement of compliance in spe- 
cific instances. 

The FIC reports that letters re- 
ceived from individuals pointing to 
specific flagrant instances of fictitious 
pricing indicate strong public support 
for the drive. The FIC welcomes 
such leads in its efforts to move 
against particular violators. 

Among the dozens of companies 
that the FIC issued formal com- 
plaints against in recent months were 
those manufacturing or merchandis- 
ing sewing machines, paints, cutlery, 
shop equipment, watches, and various 
soft goods. One company offered shop 
equipment for $9.95, a staggering re- 
duction from its $79 “list” price. 

If a company fails to comply vol- 
untarily with the complaint, the FTC 
can move for formal action in the 
courts. Says FTC Executive Director 
Harry A. Babcock: “Business men 
who voluntarily give up fictitious pric- 
ing have every right to count on us 
for the fastest and most vigorous ac- 
tion we can take against the holdouts. 
It is my hope that we can hang 
enough hides to convince defiant mer- 
chants that continued price trickery 
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won't be worth the risk involved.” 

So serious has become the problem 
of false pricing that the Association 
of Better Business Bureaus is con- 
ducting a nationwide survey to deter- 
mine how well companies are com- 
plying with the FTC’s nine-point 
guide and to pinpoint the weak spots. 
A spot check reveals both manufac- 
turers and retailers are moving to- 
ward compliance. The outlook is one 
of cautious optimism, according to 
the association. But much is yet to 
be done. A spokesman for the Asso- 
ciation points to one product that 
bears a goldleaf price tag of $79, 
while the actual sale price is $4. 

One manufacturer provided deal- 
ers with their choice of several price 
tags for the same product, so that 
they could tailor their discount poli- 
cies to the local competition. 

The Better Business Bureaus have 
been mailing out thousands of copies 
of a pricing chart that summarizes 
clearly the exact recommendations of 
the FTC's “Guides Against Deceptive 
Pricing.” General Electric purchased 
25,000 copies for distribution to re- 
tailers and others. Like Westinghouse 
and Sunbeam, it also lowered list 
prices substantially. 

Among the other organizations that 
have joined the FTC in opposition to 
fictitious pricing are the Advertising 
Federation of America, the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
and the National Association § of 
Broadcasters. 

Says the National Better Business 
Bureau: ““Manufacturers may attempt 
to rationalize inflated list prices be- 
cause of trade custom, competition, 
dealer demand, or for some other rea- 
sons, but we consider it deceptive, 
dishonest, and unworthy of Ameri- 
can business.” 

If the fictitious list price and the 
resultant advertised “savings” are 
eliminated in the next few years, this 
should have important implications 
for retailing in general. The channels 
of distribution that have relied heav- 
ily on this appeal may be hard pressed 
to compete with the traditional outlets 
that offer recognizable stable prices 
along with the services that shoppers 
desire. 


Rise of Market Research 


A new survey by the American 
Management Association documents 
the expansion of marketing research 
in industry in recent years. Of 239 
surveyed manufacturers, 195 report 














Free facts on 
selected plant sites 
in New York State 


AVAILABLE without obligation, fact-filled 
books on plant-site locations in New 
York State for the following 9 areas: 


New York City Area 
Rochester 

St. Lawrence Seaway 
Syracuse 

Utica 


Albany-Troy- 
Schenectady 
Buffalo-Niagara 
Gardenville 
Hudson River Valley 





New York Central booklets give full 
details. Describe dozens of representa- 
tive plant-site locations— include contour 
maps and aerial photographs. Also give 
pertinent data on labor availability, 
transportation facilities, raw materials, 
local government, tax rates, and other 
business facts you'll want to know about. 


interested in other markets? New 
York Central also has new brochures on 
plant-site availabilities for other key 
market areas. See opposite page for 
complete list. 


For copies of plant-site brochures and 
information on how New York Central 
can help you locate a plant site, write: 
Mr. Otto W. Pongrace, Director of 
Industrial Development, Department E. 
New York Central Railroad, 466 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New Y ork 17, New York. 


New York Central Railroad 
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Pipe and Tube Mills 


Product dependability— 
integrity of manufacture 
—engineering for specific 
production needs have all 
contributed to establish 
Yoder equipment as the 
industry standard of excel- 
lence. Since 1909 Yoder- 
built machinery, including 
Pipe and Tube Mills, Roll 
Forming Equipment and 
Rotary Slitters, have earned 
world-wide customer satis- 
faction and recognition. 


Profit from Yoder’s years 
of engineering and service 
experience. Send today for 
the illustrated Yoder Pipe 
and Tube Mills Book. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5531 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


CMCINEERING 


_ 


MANUFACTURING 


PIPE AND TUBE MILLS 


(ferrous or non-ferrous) 
COLD ROLL FORMING MACHINES 
ROTARY SLITTING LINES 








that they carry on marketing research 
in one form or another. Most of these 
rely on the full-time efforts of an in- 
dividual or department within the 
company, while others make it the 
part-time responsibility of one execu- 
tive, assign the function to an out- 
side agency, or use some combina- 
tion of these methods. Many of the 
companies with full-time programs 
also rely on outside assistance. Three- 
fourths of the 195 companies make 
use of outside research agencies in 
one way or another. 

Marketing research in this survey 
was defined as “the systematic, ob- 
jective, and exhaustive research for 
and study of facts relevant to any 
problem in the field of marketing.” 


Small companies still lag 

As expected, the survey shows that 
such programs are much more com- 
mon in larger companies than in 
small. For instance, in companies 
with sales under $25 million, only 53 
out of 85 have some form of market- 
ing research. Among the 85 surveyed 
companies with sales over $100 mil- 
lion, there were 80 with marketing 
research programs. 

In only a few short years there has 
been perceptible growth in market- 
ing research activities. From 1952 to 
1957, the number of organized de- 
partments in the surveyed companies 
nearly doubled. Less than one-fifth 
of the surveyed companies had or- 
ganized marketing research depart- 
ments before World War II. Not one 
of the small companies had had such 
an activity at that time. 

Only 21 per cent of the small com- 
panies (those with sales of $25 mil- 
lion or less) reported that their pro- 
gram was a full-time function, while 
among medium-size companies (those 
with sales over $25 million and up to 
$100 million), the comparable figure 
was 66 per cent. Eighty-eight per cent 
of the large companies have such full- 
time activities. 

In 70 per cent of the surveyed 
companies, the individual in charge 
of marketing research reported to top 
management. Most of these top ex- 
ecutives were in charge of sales or 
marketing. However, in 11 per cent 
of the companies, the market research 
chief reported directly to the presi- 
dent. 

Eighty-four of the surveyed com- 
panies were able to come up with 
data on their spending for market re- 
search as a percentage of gross sales. 





You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 
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vy Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations— 

Spotlighted by Color 

Facts at a glance—Saves Time, Saves Money, 

Prevents Errors 

vy Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

vy Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

vy Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 350,000 in use. 


C let i 
ompiere price $4950 including cards 


| FREE | 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. D-400 
Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N. Y. 


Traffic, Inventory, 














TEL-A-STORY so ves 


YOUR SALES PROBLEMS AT: 


@ Point of Purchase e Conventions 


@ Sales Meetings 





GIVES 
YOUR PRODUCT 

A COLORFUL 
MOVING MESSAGE 
THAT SELLS 






The Tel-A-Story Automatic Projector will 
sell your rons Se using twelve 35mm or 
2” x 2” square transparencies on a 156, 
330 or 600 sq. in. picture screen. 

Copy changes automatically every six 
seconds. Economical to own and 

use. Ideal for any type product or service. 
Write Dept. D-4 

for illustrated brochure and prices 





TEL-A-STORY, INC. 


523 Main Street, Davenport, lowa 











ANSWER AMERICA 


ANSWERS YOUR TELEPHONE | 
24 HOURS EVERY DAY 


Offices everywhere .. . For in- 
formation, look for ANSWER 
AMERICA in the WHITE 
SECTION of your Tele- 
phone Directory or call 

information or write 


ANSWER AMERICA, INC. 
55 East Washington Street, Chicago 2, Hl, 





Dept. 1-2 


DUN'S REVIEW and Modern Industry 





Generally, the percentage decreases 
as sales increase. A minimum amount 
of spending is necessary to set up a 
functioning department. 

The median figure for producers of 
industrial goods was 0.1 per cent, 
while that for consumer goods pro- 
ducers was 0.2 per cent. (The me- 
dian is the midpoint in a range of fig- 
ures listed in order of size. ) 


Soggy Sales 


Every day management fills in 
more of the blanks in its knowledge 
of marketing. For example, it now 
has precise information on how much 
retail business drops off when the 
weather takes a turn for the worse. 
These statistical data are based on an 
analysis made by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board of Weather 
Bureau records and daily department 
store sales. 

The two-year study of New York 
stores indicates that a rainy day re- 
duces department store sales by about 
8 per cent in the city and slightly 
more in the suburbs. Snow also 
brings a bigger drop to suburban 
stores. 

In addition, the data back up the 
old trade adage that “a bad day is a 
lost day.’’ No evidence could be dis- 
‘covered that a wet weather sales 
slump is offset by a sudden surge of 
pent-up demand when the sun breaks 
through. 

The study shows that it’s the dura- 
tion rather than the density of the 
rainfall that dampens shoppers’ spir- 
its. An hour or so of heavy downpour 
is less damaging to sales than half 
the precipitation spread over three 
hours’ time. Three hours of drizzle 
usually cuts sales by about 5 per 
cent, while an all-day rain brings a 
15 per cent reduction. 

Monday business appears to with- 
stand the rain better than other days 
of the week, suggesting, perhaps, that 
heavy Sunday newspaper promotions 
encourage shoppers to brave the ele- 
ments. 

Specialty stores seem more vulner- 
able to the weather than department 
stores, according to the study. Since 
department stores offer more variety, 
shoppers with longer shopping lists 
are more likely to go out in damp 
weather. The telephone also helps to 
buttress department store sales. 

But even soggy days have their 
bright side. Sales in umbrella depart- 
ments are three times as heavy as 
when the skies are blue. —T.K. 
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The truck with 


‘hoarding house reach’’ 


INCREASES WAREHOUSE CAPACITY 


--.- as much as 50% 








4) 


3000 Ib. 
CAPACITY 
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MODEL E3RT Reach-Fork 
Electric Tiering Truck. Tele- 
scopic model, 3,000 Ib. cap. 


THE RAYMOND CORPORATION 


D Keach Fork 


TRADE MARA 


WHY BUILD OR LEASE additional storage when 
there's space to be had right in your present ware- 
house? A Raymond Reach-Fork . . . the truck with 
"boarding-house reach" . . . may increase your ware- 
house capacity up to 50%. 

THE REACH-FORK eliminates wasteful 10 to 12-ft. 
aisles . . . permits you to tier in space-saving 6-ft.* 
aisles. No special racks or pallets required because it 
operates from the aisle, without straddling bottom 
pallet. Its forks extend to pick up or deposit your 
load ... retract in seconds. 


IDEAL FOR LOADING and unloading. Stacks pallets 
closely on racks, in truck trailers, boxcars, bulk storage 
areas. Safe on elevators and low-capacity floors. 
Raymond power unit is highly accessible, opens up 
like a book for ease in servicing. Reach-Fork available 
in 2,000 or 3,000 Ib. capacities . . . may be leased 
or purchased over |! to 3-year periods if you wish. 


© tte 
| TURNS & TIERS from 6 ft. AISLE 


TIERING 
; 


| RAYMOND | 
| 6-FT. AISLE 


















































4 AVERAGE #} 
| 10-12 FT. AISLE | 


REACH-FORK TIERS 
WITHOUT STRADDLING 
BOTTOM PALLET... 


*For exact aisle width, ask Raymond representative to survey 
your operation. 


MAIL 


4631 Madison St., Greeme, N.Y. 


Please send Bulletin on Raymond Reach-Fork. | am interested in: 
[) 2,000 Ib. cap. Reach-Fork. 
[) 3,000 Ib. cap. Reach-Fork. 


COUPON 
TODAY 


[) Have o representative call. 


NAME 
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The Ultimate in 
Advanced Data Processing 
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... First in Transistorized Data Processing 


Conceived and created by the top technical skills in the industry, 
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PHILCOx 


@Tox-ldaliilsialamelatemlaleltksiarelm Biaitiele 
4700 Wissahickon Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsy!vania 





















Aircraft Management 
03 Cost Big Frontiers 


KENNERD W. TIBBITTS 


The jet age is forcing the aircraft industry to adopt new 


management approaches as it struggles with unprecedented problems 


of excess capacity, marketing, and technological obsolescence. 


JET AIRLINERS streaking across 
the continent in a scant five hours are 
spectacular proof of the progress the 
aircraft industry has made in the last 
decade. But they also symbolize the 
problems facing the industry as it 
strives to keep pace with space age 
innovations. 

Today the aircraft manufacturers 
can look back on a decade of remark- 
able growth in which they delivered 
$50 billion worth of planes and mis- 
siles and invested $1 billion in addi- 
tional plants, machinery, and research 
facilities. The period ended with un- 
filled orders totalling almost $12 
billion. 

Ten years ago the outlook was 
bleak. Unfilled orders were a meager 
$2 billion. Losses in the two preced- 
ing years had been almost $50 million. 
Manufacturing facilities far exceeded 
foreseeable demand. New commercial 
transport planes went begging while 
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the airlines bought up converted mili- 
tary aircraft at bargain prices. !n a 
world at peace, fears were voiced that 
ebbing defense orders would not be 
sufficient to sustain the industry. 

The reasons for this surprising re- 
versal are well known—soaring de- 
fense expenditures, accelerated re- 
search which has produced the missile 
and the satellite and which is rapidly 
forcing the obsolescence of existing 
aircraft, and, finally, the increase in 
cargo and passenger air traffic. 

This sudden growth and the radical 
changes in product have forced the 
aircraft industry to adopt new man- 
agement practices and more flexible 
corporate policies which could per- 
haps be applied by other industries 
encountering similar extensive changes 
in products and markets. 

For most manufacturing concerns, 
creation of markets to absorb new and 
improved products is management's 


toughest job. The ideal condition is 
one in which a satisfactory rate of 
growth is assured by orderly obsoles- 
cence and a steady increase in popula- 
tion. However, in the aircraft indus- 
try, the unique relationship between 
military and commercial needs has 
made this impossible. Military pre- 
paredness demands an incessant effort 
to develop aircraft that will fly higher, 
faster, farther. No compromise with 
progress is admissible. But compett- 
tion for commercial orders dictates 
that improvements stemming from 
military research be incorporated in 
passenger transports quickly. 

For example, during the years of 
peace from 1930 to 1939, aircraft 
cruising speed was upped 100 miles 
per hour. But in the following ten 
years when research was pushed to 
meet military requirements, the gain 
was 150 miles per hour. Even this 
rapid progress is overshadowed, how- 
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your mental image is probably that of an excellent photocopy. 

We are proud of Photostat® Photographic Copying Appa- 
ratus that has served so well for almost 50 years; but we are 
anxious to have you know how much more we have to offer. 

For economical solution of copying problems, Photostat 
Corporation offers complete systems for recording and dupli- 
cation by all these methods: micro- and miniature film, offset 
duplicating, and — of course — photocopy. 


What this may mean to you: 


Briefly, our people may be able to help your people solve the 
copying problems in your business. 

Because we know all three major methods of copying, we 
are qualified to recommend the system or system-combination 
that will serve you best. Because we market equipment for 
all three, our recommendations are quite without bias. 

Any of our service offices in 34 U.S. cities and in Toronto, 
Canada, will be happy to answer an inquiry from a member 
of your staff. 








—_ 
Your bey Yo omplele Wy tal affal ad PHOTOCOPYING 
OFFSET 
PHOTOSTAT Hie 
pay ons MICROFILM 
EQUIPMENT 
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PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 197C DMI, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
PHOTOSTAT is THE TRADEMARK OF PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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ever, by what has happened in the 
first eight years of this decade. The 
new jet passenger planes, flying a 
smooth ten miles a minute, have add- 
ed 225 miles per hour to the cruising 
speed. And since the seating capacity 
has increased about 100 per cent, 
each of the new planes does the work 
of four of its predecessors. 

These _ fast-paced developments 
have raised some knotty problems. 
Since it’s not expected that additional 
traffic will be generated rapidly 
enough to fill all the new planes which 
will enter service in the next two 
years, the airlines must dispose of 
much of their present equipment long 
before its usefulness has ended. 


Jet-age financing problems 

Traditionally, depreciation charges 
and earnings have supplied the bulk 
of funds for the purchase of new 
equipment. Retirement of planes be- 
fore they have been fully depreciated 
and their earning capacity exhausted 
leaves a gap in financing the new 
planes, especially since they cost so 
much more than the old models they 
displace. Although the airlines have 
been able to supplement their funds 
with generous lines of credit, borrow- 
ing facilities have not always been 
adequate. 

Consequently, selling has taken on 
new dimensions for the aircraft manu- 
facturer. Customers are being given 
trade-in allowances on used planes, 
but, except for the more recent types 
such as DC-6’s and Constellations, 
the old aircraft have limited resale 
possibilities. The builders hope to be 
able to lease these planes to cargo 
carriers for periods long enough to re- 
cover their investment through rental 
income. A commodity exchange has 
recently been formed to facilitate the 
sale of surplus planes. 

In some instances, aircraft compan- 
les are assuming additional risks to 
make it possible for customers to take 
delivery on the new planes. For ex- 
ample, some manufacturers have 
guaranteed a portion of the loans 
needed to finance purchases by air. 
lines. As a result, the aircraft com- 
pany credit manager has had to be- 
come well versed in the customer’s 
business in order to help him work 
out projections, plan financing, and 
negotiate loans. 

Manufacturers in other industries 
also are finding that their financial and 
credit resources can be used as a sales 
tool to broaden their markets. As a 
Industry 
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protection against obsolescence, some 
customers prefer to lease rather than 
buy equipment. When improved mod- 
els are introduced, the lessee can ac- 
quire them without worrying about 
how to dispose of the old equipment 
—one reason perhaps why more con- 
cerns have not taken advantage of the 
opportunity to buy IBM equipment 
which was formerly available for 
rental only. But for other companies, 
especially in growth industries, lease 
or buy is a question of money. 

A plan developed by Warner and 
Swasey of Cleveland for leasing its 
machine tools and textile machinery 
has yielded significant results. Here is 
the company’s view of the new plan: 

Our machines, their quality and work- 
manship, their excellence of construction 
are a means to an end—namely, more net 
profit for the customers. Our relationship 
with our customers is based on that con- 
cept. We have a real interest in their suc- 
cess and growth over the years. 

Through its terms of payment, the com- 
pany endeavors to give its customers the 
greatest possible opportunity for putting 
modern, more productive equipment to 
work. In addition to regular terms of sale, 
the company offers deferred payment plans, 
and, for those who can not or do not 
choose to purchase, it. offers a plan under 
which they may lease machine tools or 
textile equipment. 


More trouble ahead? 

The rapid change in _ technology 
also has forced the aircraft manufac- 
turer to run the risk of creating what 
shortly may turn out to be excess 
plant capacity — something which 
could prove to be a burden on future 
earnings. In 1957 alone, the industry 
spent $300 million for additional 
plant, engineering, and research in- 
stallations. There was no alternative, 
because output of manned aircraft 
can’t be cut back until the missiles 
which will replace them are in quan- 
tity production. Many of the facilities 
used to produce missiles are different 
from those used in making airplanes, 
and because missile testing is danger- 
ous, the test ranges must be built far 
from population centers. 

This problem was clearly stated by 
Major General David H. Baker, an 
Air Force procurement director, who 
predicted in May 1957 that the pro- 
duction of air weapons, then at 5 mil- 
lion pounds of airframes and missile 
frames a month, would drop to 2.5 
million pounds a month by 1962. 

The experiences of the Martin 
Company are a good case in point. 
Airplane production, centered in 
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WYOMING eek 
NEBRASKA 


KANSAS | Missouns 





As we all know, the territory shown on the map always has been a 
tremendous source of agricultural products ... of raw materials for proc- 
essing and manufacturing. 

Today, due to its growth in population and wealth it has assumed new 
importance as a consumer market. 


This emphasizes the need for dependable, near-at-hand rail 
service ...not only to transport raw materials but also to act 
as a carrier for finished products to distribution points within 
and beyond the western states area. 


This is the freight job that Union Pacific is well equipped to handie, in 
addition to providing modern passenger facilities. 


Yes, there’s plenty of room for industrial expansion in the ‘Union Pacific 
West.” For further information contact your nearest U.P. representative 
or get in direct touch with— 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC 
Kackeoad. 








OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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® * * Maryland, where Martin owns 3.3 mil- 
there is ro shelving like lion square feet and uses 2 million 
more in buildings owned by the Gov- 
ernment, dropped from $498 million 
in 1953 to $297 million in 1957. But 
the company has invested more than 
$18 million in missile making facili- 
ties near Denver and more than $15 
million in missile and electronics fa- 
cilities near Orlando, Fla., all within 
the past three years. As the company 
puts it: “More and more, old-style 
facilities for the production of defense 
weapons are becoming surplus. New 
facilities are needed, not to add floor 
space, but to achieve added flexibility 
in applying new methods to weapon 
system design and production.” 


BORROUGHS 
STEEL SHELVING 

















Too much capacity 


Insert shelf support What’s to be done with the excess 
bracket ...no fumbling | p!ants? 

with studs, bolts, nuts or To an extent, they can be used for 
lock washers. subcontracting within the industry. 


Tilt shelf into support | Several airframe concerns already are 
bracket ... and shelf is | making subassemblies for competi- 
ready for loading. tors. But as output dwindles, this is at 
best a temporary measure. More prev- 
alent is the tendency to become as 
self-sufficient as possible—to make 
. more of the components formerly pur- 
Borroughs shelf support bracket makes if the chased from outside suppliers. Today, 
. » for example, almost every aircraft fac- 

most simple, most flexible, most rapidly tory is ateeiiie a wide variety of 
e electronic gear. Some are intensifying 

assembled shelving on the market! the effort to make non-aircraft prod- 
ucts. Computers, aluminum boats and 
truck bodies, turbine engines for 
trucks, nuclear reactors, and indus- 


No matter how large or small - . . . 
g a nee ae trial control devices are some of the 


pany’s shelving needs may be, you should 





have the best — not only in rugged qual- 
ity, but in operating features too. Bor- 
roughs Steel Shelving saves money and 
man-hours from the very start of its in- 
stallation. As an example . . Borroughs’ 
exclusive Shelf Support Brackets make the 
installation and rearranging of Borroughs 
shelves a finger-tip operation . . except 
for the top shelf (2 bolts and 2 nuts), no 
other bolts or nuts are required for 
shelves . . and no special tools are needed 
to assemble units . . each individual unit 
is complete in itself . . any unit or shelf 
can be moved independently. And that’s 
not all . . many more convincing facts 
await your inquiry. 


send for catalog 


! spresented in Sweet's Catalog, 
Plant Engineering File 4G BO 


items now being made. 

This problem is not confined to the 
aircraft makers. Manufacturers in 
other industries also are haunted by 
the spectre of the surplus plants which 
might result from radical product 
changes. Automobile manufacturers 
have been hesitant to plunge into vol- 
ume production of small cars because, 
initially, duplicate facilities would be 
required. Strong acceptance of the 
smaller models, it is feared, might 
ultimately cut so deeply into demand 
for standard models that present fac- 
tories no longer could be fully utilized. 
American Motors solved this problem 
only by converting completely to the 
Rambler, and, even so, the transition 
was long and costly. 


Just how large an airplane com- 
BORROUGHS MANUFACTURING COMPANY | pany should be today is a puzzling 


OF KALAMAZOO question. There is no easy answer. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY OF DETROIT Sales of the smallest producer of mili- 
tary planes in 1958 were greater than 
the volume transacted by the whole 





3064 NORTH BURDICK ST. alli . KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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industry only twenty years ago. Even 
so, this may not be enough. 

Because of the complexity of the 
current generation of airplanes and 
their clamorous offspring, pilotless 
and ballistic missiles, the aircraft 
manufacturers have had to extend the 
range of their technical skills to em- 
brace almost the entire field of sci- 
ence. This has involved some far- 
reaching changes in the management 
of engineering resources and in rela- 
tionships with suppliers. 


Shift to the “systems concept” 

Until quite recently, bombers and 
fighter planes consisted of the frame 
built in the aircraft plant and the fair- 
ly well standardized instruments, com- 
munication, and navigation equip- 
ment made by subcontractors. A lot 
of this equipment was procured di- 
rectly by the Government and turned 
over to the prime contractor. Once 


the production model had been ap- Learn how your plant, too, 


proved, the maker's. responsibility 


hardly extended beyond the hangar 
doors can SAVE ON PACKAGING 


All that has been changed by the 


relatively new “systems concept.” Un- 
der this arrangement, the manufac- t th 7, ry 
turer who functions as the system nee @ Man fom 


manager undertakes the entire design, 


establishes the performance specifica- What you see above are a few typical containers used by 
tions for the components, and selects many of the leading firms that have joined the swing to 
and closely supervises the subcontrac- Wirebounds. Specifically, these Wirebounds are used to 
tors. Also, since the weapon is so ship @ automatic washers, @ carboys, © unit heaters, 
© sinks, © bathtubs, © fire brick, @ meat, © water 
meters, © electric motors, and @ plastic pellets. 
' | Despite this diversity, all these containers have several 
installations and the assembly of com- points in common. First, each was custom engineered for 
munication and guidance systems and the product it carries. Each combines the desired protec- 
instructs the military specialists in tion ... with maximum savings in time, labor, weight and 
; container costs. And each one began with a visit from the 
nearby Man from Wirebound. 

Why not have the Man from Wirebound pay your plant 
a visit? A qualified packaging engineer, he’ll be happy to 
sign, Manufacture, and cost control to study your methods. . . . offer money-saving suggestions . . . 
work in suppliers’ plants for the dura- and even submit free sample Wirebounds for testing. 
tion of a project. This daily inter- There’s no obligation. Use the handy coupon below. 


complicated, the missile manufacturer 
supervises erection of the launching 


their use. 
The aircraft manufacturer assigns 
teams with expert knowledge of de- 


change of experience makes it pos- 
sible for simplification of design, reso- 
lution of manufacturing problems, 
and reduction in costs to be evaluated 
with a minimum of delay. 

The aircraft companies always have 
budgeted liberal amounts for engi- 


FRE = Write for informative bookiet, 
a ‘What to Expect from Wirebounds." 


y im WIREBOUND BOX 


oO 
neering, but this money has been NOASOUIWC 
é | bby Rian : Bers MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
spent largely in applying the basic dis- eases tent Gitiiaheee diene, 


coveries flowing from outside labora- BOXES @ CRATES QQ. 


ees. his approach “i ee longer C) Please have the Man from 0 Please send FREE booklet 
either prudent or feasible, since space | Wirebound call on me ‘What to Expect from Wirebounds”’ 


age vehicles urgently demand new 
materials and new methods of fabri- 
cating them. Accordingly, several of 
the larger aircraft concerns have set 
up a division to pioneer in the field of | | City : 9083 
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Don’t pick a plant site 


unt, you read this 


Greater profits go to companies that 
have more competitive advantages. 
Advance the competitive strength of 
your business by locating your new 
plant at Baltimore. Let us make a con- 
fidential Plant Location Study to show 
you Baltimore Competitive Advantages 
for your particular business. Write, wire 
or phone our Industrial Development 
Service, 1106 Lexington Building, Bal- 
timore 3, Maryland. 






GIVE YOUR NEW PLANT 


ORE 
COMPETITIVE 
ADVANTAGES 





BALTIMORE GAS and ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Serving one of America’s great industrial centers 
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Save TIME... 
and MONEY!!! 


MOBILE OFFICE Units are low in cost . . . Built to 





your specifications . . . There's a unit to fill your 


every need. 


Because MOBILE OFFICE Units are easy to move 
from job to job, they enable you to have office, 
engineering, paymaster and other facilities at every 
point of your operation. 

These units are economical, time saving, rugged 
and durable. They are self-containing, anc are 
available with air-conditioning, and can be fitted 
to your specifications. 

MOBILE OFFICES are being used by major 
contractors and other major businesses throughout 
the United States. In every case they have proven 
their worth. 

Remember, whatever your needs may be, a 
MOBILE OFFICE Unit can be built to fill your 
requirements. 


Standard units may be rented or purchased. 


MOBILE OFFICE, INC. 


Phones; DOrchester 3-1048-9 





7320 Stony Island Ave., Chicago 49, fll. 
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{f it’s Mobile...We Build It! 





ARE YOUR PAPERS 


lg PLAYING... 





WIDE AND SEEK? 


Filing is important only if the finding is 
easy. Can you always put your hand on 
the letter, invoice, order, report or 
other paper you want, instantly? Are 
your files neat, compact, space saving? 
Your Stationer will be glad to explain 
the advantages of ACCO-filing to keep 
your records safe, and finding quick. 
See him now! 


“ACCO BOUND PAPERS 
ARE SAFE PAPERS‘ 


ACCO PRODUCTS 
Division of NATSER Corporation 
Ogdensburg e New York 
In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Lid., Toronto 
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pure research. Such ventures require 
courage and involve risk. Some of the 
funds thus expended can’t be recov- 
ered as a charge against current pro- 
duction, nor is it possible to tell 
whether they will eventually pay off 
in production contracts. 


Pooling research effort 


For the small and medium-size 
companies, this creates a serious prob- 
lem. Their earnings simply are not 
large enough to warrant the risks in- 
volved. A_ possible solution is to 
merge with a company doing research 
in kindred fields. Northrop Corp. has 
been exploring this possibility. Cessna 
Aircraft, manufacturer of executive 
and light military planes, is now con- 
solidating with Aircraft Radio Corp., 
long prominent in communication. 

Others are endeavoring to pool re- 
sources. Republic Aviation, Grum- 
man, and Fairchild Engine and Ailir- 
plane—all operating on Long Island, 
N.Y.—recently announced they would 
share one another’s research facilities. 

Other industries find themselves in 
similar straits because of the need for 
larger research programs. Emerson 
Electric Manufacturing Company re- 
cently announced: “Expanded re- 
search and development programs are 
the company’s theme for 1959. It is 
obvious that the rate of product obso- 
lescence and the introduction of new 
and better things will be greatly ac- 
celerated in the future.” 


Decentralization and control 

All these changes have posed some 
difficult organization problems for the 
aircraft industry. Widely dispersed 
plants, the larger scope of engineering 
and research activity, and the empha- 
sis on cost reduction have dictated the 
need for decentralization, an experi- 
ence shared by many other lines of 
business. 

Management development pro- 
grams have been stepped up. There 
has been a sharper division of line and 
staff authority and assignment of very 
clear-cut responsibility for long-range 
planning. At the same time, it has 
been necessary to preserve the flexi- 
bility of the centralized organization. 
When large contracts are cancelled or 
cut back sharply, management must 
be able to adjust quickly, especially in 
reassigning engineers to other projects. 

Achieving effective decentralization 
without sacrificing flexibility is the 
complicated task facing management 
in almost every industry today. END 


Industry 

















pee COPYING can replace time-consuming, 
money -wasting hand-copying, and retyping of 
reports, orders, invoices, and drawings in every de- 
partment of your business. « Put the original in 
your Ozalid machine; seconds later out come clear, 
dry copies. No retyping, no proofreading, no fuss! 


WHITEPRINT MACHINES e MICROFILM EQUIPMENT e AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS 
SENSITIZED MATERIALS e PRODUCTS FOR DESIGN e LITHOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS 


speeds work 
for everyone 
in the office 


Ozalith offset plates mean 
no negatives, no trays, no 
darkroom. You process 
positive working paper 
plates in 90 seconds—an 
aluminum plate in less than 
2 minutes! Send for folder 
No. 00-00. Ozalid Division, 
General Aniline & Film 
Corp., Johnson City, N. Y. 


e The desk-top Ozamatic, shown above, turns out 
up to 1,000 copies of 814”x 11” size in an hour, at only 
a penny a copy. « There’s a full line of Ozalid prod- 
ucts for every copying need. « Call your local Ozalid 
representative. Or write: Ozalid Division, General 
Aniline & Film Corp., Johnson City, N. Y. 


OZALID 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp.; In Canada, Hughes-Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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... WHERE THERE’S 


The world’s largest cellophane plant has grown up in Virginia. 
Nearly a third of the nation’s synthetic fibers are made here. 


America’s largest nitrogen fixation plant is located in the state. 


For, while U. S. chemical output has grown 528% in the past 


two decades, Virginia’s has grown even faster . . . up 630%. 


Behind that growth are factors that can profit your industry 
and your plant. Mild climate . .. conservative government... 


low-cost fuel... abundant industrial water ... top land, sea 
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A GROWTH SITE FOR YOUR PLANT 


and air transport. And a record of labor management harmony 


five times better than the national average! 


Plan now to enjoy Southern production advantages as close as 
you can get them to northeast and mid-west markets. For confi- 


dential site-finding help, write, telegraph or telephone . . . 


Virginia Dept. of Conservation and Economic Development 
DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


State Office Building, Richmond, Va. Telephone: Milton 4-4111 Ext, 2255 
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Abandoning Marginal 
Products Profitably 


SATISFACTORY TRANSFER: Four years 
ago, this reactor was producing dimethyl 
hydantoin formaldehyde resin for the giant 
Du Pont company. Among other uses, this 
chemical goes into aerosol hair sprays. 
When demand dropped below Du Pont’s 
breakeven point, company executives 
began to look for a small company to take 
over this specialty. Glyco Chemical Corp.., 
New York, was their choice. Along with 
this reactor, now located in Glyco’s Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., plant, complete customer 
lists and technical instructions 
quired. Glyco not only made a profit at the 
reduced sales volume, but found new uses 
that are generating added profitable sales 
volume. 


were ac- 


Many companies fear they will lose face or offend customers by dropping 
profitless products. Here’s a graceful—and profitable— alternative. 


IN AN ERA of rapidly expanding 
product lines and increased diversifi- 
cation through new product develop- 
ment, no company can maintain a 
100 per cent batting average on new 
products. The market for some new 
products just never develops. In other 
cases, an unexpected technologica: 
breakthrough sharply cuts present or 
future markets, or competitive prod- 
ucts grab off most of the market. 

When any of these factors or a 
combination of them sets in, produc- 
tion declines to an unprofitable or 
nuisance level. Yet the product can- 
not be dropped for fear of antagoniz- 
ing good customers. 

The simplest way to save the situa- 
tion—and the investment—is to turn 
the product over to some other com- 
pany that can make a profit on the 
lower volume, assuming demand has 
settled down to some steady volume 
and has not disappeared altogether. 
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This practice has been common in the 
chemical industry for many years, and 
other industries might well find it 
feasible. 

Generally, it is the larger com- 
panies that turn marginal products 
over to smaller companies. The 
smaller companies can make money 
on the items because they enjoy a 
lower overhead; because they design 
a smaller, lower-capital-investment 
plant which can be run at profitable 
full capacity; or because they substi- 
tute a continuous for a batch process. 


Donor makes a profit 

Frequently, the production ma- 
chinery is part of the deal. The small 
company receives a fully engineered 
process, while the donor company 
generally gets a better price for the 
machinery than it could on the used- 
equipment market. Sometimes sepa- 
ration of the production machinery 


from a vast complex of plants and 
removal to a small plant with nearby 
receiving and shipping docks 1s 
enough to make the process pay. 

However, the production machin- 
ery may be retained. In fact, this re- 
quirement may motivate the whole 
deal because the big company wants 
to free the machinery for more effec- 
tive use on a more profitable product. 

Usually, lists of customers and 
sales contacts are turned over to the 
smaller company. However, some 
companies have retained distribution 
of the products, buying the output 
from a smaller company at a price 
below former production costs. 

The advantages of either arrange- 
ment to the smaller manufacturer are 
obvious. Heavy research, process en- 
gineering, and market development 
costs are avoided. If the product ts 
turned over lock, stock, and barrel, 
the larger company eventually gains 
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SURVEY 
REVEALS 

INDUSTRY’S 
NO. 2 SKIN 
HYGIENE PROBLEM: 
TOUGH SOIL REMOVAL 


Here’s help on the problem from SBS 


A recent survey of 2,177 major plants pinpoints industry’s most 
serious skin hygiene problems. 


1. SKIN DISEASE and 
2. REMOVAL OF TOUGH SOILS 


Naturally, the second contributes to the first. Because tough soils 
invariably lead to the use of harsh cleaners and solvents when 
proper cleaners aren't handy. Heavy greases, resins, tars, and simi- 
lar soils resist ordinary skin cleaners, and when the worker finds 
he can’t remove them, he resorts to solvents or other materials that 


injure his skin. Result: skin disease, poor employee relations, 
cost and waste. 
What can you do? Ask an SBS representative to show you 


“Operation Pinpoint”, 10 minute sound slide digest of the national 
survey, and youll see how a planned corrective program can solve 
these skin hygiene problems. Because SBS produces a complete 
range of cleansers, he can suggest the right cleanser for each job. 
For the safest answer to tough soils, write today ... Dept. 2-D. 





CANADA: Chemical By-Products, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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a small income based on royalties. 

Among the companies that have 
successfully made such deals are Du 
Pont and Glyco Chemical Corp., New 
York; American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, New York, and Sigma Chemi- 
cal Corp., St. Louis; and Wyandotte 
(Mich.) Chemical Corp. and Pedlow- 
Nease Chemical Company, Inc., 
Lock Haven, Pa. 

Although the initiative in such a 
deal can come from either side, logi- 
cally the bigger company should start 
the process. Rather than wait for a 
product to become profitless or even 
a loss, retirement should be consid- 
ered whenever the product falls be- 
low a minimum profit standard. 

In this respect, manufacturing 
companies should follow the prac- 
tices of supermarkets, says Carl Pa- 
cifico, general manager of American 
Alcolac Company, Baltimore. In su- 
permarkets, a profit standard is es- 
tablished for every square foot of 
shelf space. If a given item does not 
meet the standard, it is dropped, even 
though it is still profitable. 

Similarly, manufacturing compa- 
nies can establish profit standards for 
products based on a combination 
of sales volume, factory space occu- 
pied, capital investment, and so on. 
When a product falls below the stand- 
ard, abandonment to another com- 
pany can be considered. Since the 
principal obstacle to abandonment is 
often fear of offending customers, this 
technique is particularly valuable be- 
Cause Customer needs are met. 


Protecting the customers 

There are sensible reasons why 
large companies abandon products 
only to smaller companies with whom 
they have had long and friendly rela- 
tions. First, negotiations must be kept 
confidential because if the abandon- 
ing company’s customers hear about 
the contemplated switch, they might 
seek a new supplier. Secondly, there 
must be assurance that the smaller 
concern will maintain quality. 

Fear of losing face is one important 
reason why many companies may not 
have practiced profitable abandon- 
ment in the past, says Pacifico. In 
prosperous times, this attitude may 
have been tolerable. But in the com- 
ing decade of tight profit margins, 
any weakness will show up for all to 
see—in the profit and loss statement. 
And that’s where management can 
really lose face. 

—MELVIN MANDELL 
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DELIVERY 


Coast to 
Coast! 


When the chips are down and you urgently need excep- 
tionally fast service, you can get it from Interstate System 
just like Rowe Manufacturing did. Here’s how that 
traffic was handled: 

As the shipment left Rowe’s plant, Interstate’s long-line 
private telephones were humming, arranging for power 
changes at Bedford, Pa., Norwalk, Ohio and Chicago. 


Rowe’s load went through the Chicago gateway without 
delay -— in and out of the city in less than four hours. 


While the shipment sped across the plains, Garrett 
Freightlines, Interstate’s West Coast carrier, was alerted. 
The interchange was made smoothly at Denver, and the 
shipment sailed through the mountains to Los Angeles. 


FOR YOU, TOO: For swift, safe, dependable service to 
big cities and small towns — either coast-to-coast or short 
distance — use Interstate System. 

Your local Interstate System man is listed in the Yellow 
Pages. Give him a call! 


Three reasons why Interstate moves so fast! 


MORE THAN A TRUCK LINE... 


A TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
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INTERSTATE 
i 


= »SYSTEM 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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IDEAS at work 


Idled workers spread good will 


When the Barbasol Company, manu- 
facturer of shaving cream, recently 
moved from its old plant in Indianap- 
olis to a new building several blocks 
away, it found a unique way of keep- 
ing all of its employees working dur- 
ing the moving operations. 

The male employees and a number 
of women workers helped with the 
move. But seventeen women assem- 


bly-line employees faced temporary 
unemployment until the company hit 
upon the idea of enlisting the women 
as good will ambassadors. 

The women, dressed in their Sun- 
day best, toured drug stores and 
supermarkets “talking up” Barbasol 
products. Retailers gladly lent a help- 
ing hand (see photo above), and no 
one was taken off the payroll. 





A model formula 
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A three-dimensional plastic mod- 

el has been developed by the 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp.'s 
nurchasing staff as a visual demon- 
stration of the Economic Order Quan- 
tity mathematical formula used in 
inventory management. 

The EDQ system permits materials 
to be purchased on the basis of their 
annual usage and unit price. The ef- 
fect of the system is to increase the 
quantity ordered on low-value items. 
Application of the formula can cut 
both total inventory costs and paper- 
work by 20 per cent. 

[he idea for the model (see photo 
at left) was developed by Lawrence 
W. Heinle, Kaiser Aluminum pur- 
chasing analyst. The top surface of 
the model represents the proper quan- 
tity to purchase. This varies, depend- 
ing on annual usage and unit price. 
The purchase order cost and interest 
cost are assumed to be constant. 


Using the model, Heinle has pro- 
gramed the formula on a computer to 
obtain simplified tables which can be 
used by purchasing personnel to 
make quick minimum cost decisions. 

Heinle also is developing a second 
model which will show the sales- 
price-inventory dimension. This will 
be a 3-D “break-even chart” which 
will show marketing and accounting 
Managers various combinations of 
price, sales, and inventory turnover 
required for equal profits. 

Ihe Economic Order Quantity 
model is being used by several West 
Coast aircraft companies and by the 
American Management Association. 
It is made by _ Productioneering, 
Inc., 383 North Foothill, Pasadena, 
Calif. 


Safety program grows 


A new safety slogan and a new sym- 
bol incorporating the familiar yellow 
flag are being introduced in U. S. Steel 
plants this year as a continuation of 
an unusually successful accident pre- 
vention program that has _ been 
adopted by more than 500 other com- 
panies in the United States, Canada, 
Hawaii, Australia, England, and the 
Netherlands. 
The program two 


was launched 





IT COULD BE YOU! 


Fall Causes 














NZS KEEP YOUR EYE 


ON THE FLAG 





years ago to emphasize that knowl- 
edge of safety is not enough to insure 
freedom from injury—that a lack of 
safety awareness is the major cause 
of accidents. 

More than 500 prints of the film 
“Knowing’s Not Enough” have been 
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~ WATER 


is good toswimin..- 









wonderful 
for boats... - 


SS o™ 
se, 
for some industries NS) 


WATER, pure and plentiful, is the 
essential ingredient for making 
money. 

That's the kind of water which 
makes a plant site profitable. 
That's the kind of water waiting 
for your new plant in 


SOUTHERN 
NEW JERSEY 





FILL IN THIS COUPON 


clip to your business letterhead, 
and MAIL IT TODAY to get the 
full story of water in Southern 
New Jersey and our latest SITE- 
MAP to help you locate sites or 
buildings. No charge or obliga- 
tion . . . completely confidential. 





SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY ‘fo 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL Nr.) 
99 Boardwalk Arcade Bldg. S000 5 ao Oppnd 
Phone Atlantic City 4.9900 >a 


» 1 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| G. Raymond Wood, Director | 
| 
| Yes, our plant needs water for a profit- | 
able operation. Send full details on | 
water in Southern New Jersey. | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i. 4 


Send latest site-map. 


Name __ 





Company 











circulated outside U. S. Steel. A 
sound track in French is being pre- 


pared to provide wider distribution of 


the film overseas. 

U. S. Steel’s 1959 slogan, “Keep 
Your Eye on the Flag,” and the new 
symbol (see photo on page 93) will 
be supplemented by a_ bi-weekly 
safety Campaign aimed at improving 
safety in two particular areas. 

One of these, injuries to hands and 
fingers, will be the subject of a poster 
series called “‘It Could Be You.” This 
series introduces a fictitious safety 
character, Tom Thumb, a mainte- 
nance employee who frequently suf- 
fers hand injuries because of lack of 
safety consciousness. 

Appearing alternately on a _ bt- 
weekly schedule will be another series 
of posters calling attention to injuries 
occurring during the movement of 
loads on overhead cranes. 


The *‘second’’ paycheck 


It pays to advertise the value of the 
employee’s “invisible paycheck,” the 
Dayton Rubber Company believes. 
The company’s Thorobred Division 
at Waynesville, N. C., took a full page 
ad (see photo below) in the local 


newspaper for a picture spread of 


company checks made out for twenty 
different employee fringe benefits pro- 
vided by the company. 

Under the headline, “Shower of 
‘Second Paychecks,” brief copy in 
the center of the picture spread points 
out that it is easy to overlook the 
value of the extra benefits such as 
paid holidays and insurance payments 
which the company provides for its 
workers in addition to their regular 
“visible” paychecks. 


SHOWER OF “SECOND PAYCHECKS” 
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Radio speeds materials 


A two-way radio communication sys- 
tem now in operation at the Ford 
Company’s Mahwah, N. J., assembly 
plant permits urgent stock require- 
ments to be transmitted quickly from 
the materials handling department of- 
fice to the general foreman riding his 
radio-equipped speed truck. The fore- 
man then locates the material needed 
and spots it for easy pick-up by a 
radio-equipped tug tow truck or fork 
lift truck (see photo above). 


Plant comes to buyers 


More than 8,000 purchasing agents, 
dealers, and key office-supply execu- 
tives gathered in twelve cities across 
the United States and Canada re- 
cently to view on live, closed-circuit 
television a series of value analyses 
tests put on by the Eagle Pencil 
Company. 

The large-screen telecast originated 
from Eagle’s new plant in Danbury, 
Conn. The tests compared point 
strength, durability, and smoothness 
of Eagle products against those of 
leading competitors. 

The viewers “toured” the plant and 
its research laboratory without losing 
valuable time travelling to Danbury. 

Kinescopes of the telecast will sub- 
sequently be viewed by additional 
thousands of key buyers in various 
trade associations, professional clubs, 
schools, and office groups in_ the 
United States and Canada. 

The company also plans to trans- 
late the kinescopes into Spanish for 
presentation in the Latin American 
markets. 

continued on page 96 
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New microfilm reader 
with magazine-loading! 


By far the easiest and fastest touse! 


Another first from It’s easy to produce films for use in the Lodestar! 
Recordak—the new Documents are microfilmed and indexed simul- 
Lodestar Reader taneously, with code lines keyed to the scale on the 
with magazine load- Lodestar’s screen. Then the film, with its thousands 
ing! This remarkable of images, is enclosed in a specially designed maga- 
microfilm reader intro- zine—ready for instant use! 

ccanandions cnmaneny nied Many types of business will find use for the new 
concept In vomniciniaaat Lodestar. For example, a large retailer, with hun- 
. | . work. Cuts “look-up dreds of Lodestars in branches, reports that this new 
time from minutes to seconds! And so easy—just slip reader lets them find any item in 32,500 pages of 
the microfilm magazine into the reader-slot and the parts data in 20 seconds or less! 
Lodestar turns on automatically. No threading! No ae Se er See 


eeeeeveneee2r MAIL COUPON TODAY eeeeee02e02060@ 
Hhi-4 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free folder describing the new 
Recordak Lodestar Reader. No obligation. 


adjustments! No waiting! Hands never touch film. 


Fast as the Lodestar advances your film (at 
speeds up to 600 ft. per minute), the code lines 
are easy to follow ... lead you right to the pic- 


tures you want. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


Name____ 








| 
| 
| 
| 


Position___ 





i 





Company 


I 





originator of modern microfilming City State_ 


—now in its 3lst year 
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in INDUSTRY... 


no other type of container handles 
delicate parts so surely...or so gently! 


Kennett Receptacles are unsurpassed 


for safe, quiet production-handling of 


delicate instruments, electronic com- 
ponents and fragile sub-assemblies. 
They’re made of National Vulcanized 
Fibre, a material amazingly light, 
tough, smooth, durable. 


If you have a component or a product which 
must be handled gingerly, you'll do it more 
quickly, easily, surely—and cut noise—with 
a Kennett Receptacle. You'll cut your costs 
considerably, too. 

Kennett Receptacles are made of National 
Vulcanized Fibre, which, by the way, és not 
paper, but a chemically-made fibre with about 
the most ideal combination of container 
characteristics money can buy 


® 





National Vulcanized Fibre does not chip, 
crack, peel, blister, corrode, rust, crumble or 
crush. It’s extra strong, light as plastic, 
smooth as porcelain and tough, with tremen- 
dous shock-absorbing resiliency. This means 
a Kennett Receptacle can take abuse, soften 
jolts and keep its contents safe from snags, 
slivers and sharp edges. 

You can get Kennett tote boxes, trays, 
roving cans and trucks in almost any size— 


even in a fire-resistant Vulcanized Fibre, if 


you wish. Or, name your special container 
requirement and Kennett will meet it. We 
suggest you write for our booklet Materials 
in Motion... today. Tell us the receptacle use 
you have in mind and we'll send some 
specific suggestions with our reply. 

Address Dept. I-4. 


N A TIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. Wilmington 99, Del. 


In Canoda: WATIONAL FIBRE CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Terente 3, Ontarie 
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Overseas briefing 


Bendix Aviation Corp. believes it has 
found a unique and highly effective 
means of bringing its overseas cus- 
tomers and business associates up to 
date on rapidly changing products 
and technology. 

More than 30 of the company’s 
top technical people recently staged 
three-day engineering conferences at 
Frankfurt and Paris, which were at- 
tended by 1,250 customers, distribu- 
tors, and licensees who had come 
from all over Western Europe. 

Bendix presented its latest devel- 
opments in systems and exhibited 
more than 300 products in the avia- 
tion, communications, and missile 
fields, representing all of the compa- 
ny’s 27 divisions. 

Significantly, attendance at the 
conferences was by invitation only, 
and the industrialists and military and 
aviation leaders attended at their own 


expense. 
Bendix also anticipates favorable 
sales results from its investment. 


More than 300 individual meetings 
with active sales prospects were re- 
quested during the conferences. 


Friendly relations 


Stockholder relations, an area of 
growing importance in many compa- 
nies, has special significance to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, which has more than twice 
as many stockholders as the corpora- 
tion with the next largest list. 

Despite the monumental task of 
keeping track of 1.6 million stock- 
holders in 22,000 American commu- 
nities, AT&T finds personal visits by 
management representatives to be the 
most effective way of keeping its 
stockholders happy. 

Before the management people are 
sent out, they are thoroughly trained 
in the operation of the company and 
are primed to discuss any subjects 
pertaining to the company that the 
stockholder might raise. 

The names of the stockholders to 
be visited are selected at random 
without regard to size of holdings. 
The visits are made by people from 
most management levels of all de- 
partments of AT&T and its associated 
companies. To date, more than 7,000 
management men and women have 
been trained and have called on more 
than 100,000 stockholders. —C.K. 
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WHAT PRICE EMPLOYEE SECURITY? 
continued from page 56 


the tax-free interest and dividends 
earned by the fund and the apprecia- 
tion in the value of Sears, Roebuck 
stock over this period of time. 

Here are two specific examples: 

@ One woman started to work for Sears at 
$6 a week when she was 1I5 years old. To- 
day she makes $80 a week. Over a period 
of 37 years, she has put $4,800 into the 
fund. She took out $4,500 to buy a house 
for herself and her parents. Today, she has 
invested in the fund a net of $300 of her 
own money. Yet, she has to her credit in 
the fund 1,380 shares of Sears stock— 
worth $104,000—and $17,000. Thus, the 
operation of the Sears fund has converted 
her investment of $300 to $121,000 in 
capital. 

@ Employees with 25 to 30 years at Sears 
deposited an average of $4,899 and with- 
drew $67,089, while those with 30 to 35 
years put in $5,791, on the average, and 
took out $93,019. In the 35- to 40-year 
bracket, the average total deposit was 
$6,092, and the average withdrawal was 
$123,054. In the over-40 group, the aver- 
age deposit was $6,321, and the withdrawal 
was $154,767. 

Almost all the large oil companies, 
the Big Three automobile companies, 
Du Pont, General Electric, Dow, 
Kroeger, and other major corpora- 
tions operate a kind of forced savings 
plan for their employees. There is no 
coercion to save, but the incentive 
offered by the company is so great 
that it is rather foolish not to. In fact, 
well over 90 per cent of the eligible 
employees make regular deposits in 
these company savings plans. 

The company puts up something, 
most frequently 50 cents for every 
dollar the employee saves. Sometimes 
a percentage of the employer’s profits 
is set aside and allocated to participat- 
ing employees in proportion to the 
amount each employee saves and de- 
posits in the plan each year. In a few 
instances, the employer’s contribution 
has amounted to better than 100 per 
cent of the amount the employees 
themselves saved. 

In these thrift plans, the employee 
can usually invest about 5 to 10 per 
cent of his salary. This is after-tax 
money. Instead of getting the 3 per 
cent rate he could get in a savings 
bank, the employer matches his sav- 
ing with a 25 per cent, a 5O per cent, 
and, in a few instances, 75 and 100 
per cent of the amount the employee 
has saved. 

The employer can deduct the 
money he puts in the trust. Both the 
employee's money and the employer’s 
money earn a tax-free investment re- 
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Net sales of Continental Motors and its con- 
solidated subsidiaries, Wisconsin Motor Cor- 
poration and Gray Marine Motor Company, 
totalled $131,415,279 in the fiscal year 
ended Oct. 31, 1958. Comparable figure for 
the previous fiscal year was $135,610,890. 


Net earnings in 1958 were $3,536,528, as 
compared with $3,583,301 in the preceding 
fiscal year. Net earnings were $1.07 per 
share. 


Diversification of product continued an im- 
portant factor in maintenance of the com- 
pany’s volume in a year when business in 
general was reduced. 


The company’s list of manufacturing cus- 
tomers has been further expanded in 1958, 
as has the line of engines needed to meet 
customer requirements. 


Wisconsin Motor Corporation returned sub- 
stantial earnings in spite of reduced volume, 
and its outlook for 1959 is good. 


Gray Marine Motor Company introduced im- 
portant new models, and in spite of the 
expense incident to new model introduction, 
showed a profit in 1958. It also increased its 
representation in inboard boats, both in this 
country and abroad. 


Continental Aviation and Engineering Corpo- 
ration experienced its best year to date, with 
net earnings of $1,349,740 as compared 
with $897,535 in 1957. 





Fiscal Years 
Ended Oct. 31 


Engine output 
(horsepower) — 

Net sales 

Net earnings 


Net earnings per 
common share 


1958 


1957 





10,231,837 
_$131,415,279 
$3,536,528 


10,549,655 
$135, 610, 890 





$1.07 
$0.55 
$56,101,397 
$21,289,109 
$34,812,288 


$1.09 
$0. 35 
$64,454,365 
$30, 598, 007 
_ $33, 856, 358 





Dividends per share 





Current assets 
Current liabilities 





Net working capital 


Ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities 


Long-term deb 
Property, plants and 

___ equipment (net) 
Stockholders’ equity 


Book value per 
common share 


2.6 to 1 2.1 to 1 


$2, 355, 000 








$15,733,097 
$49,279, 352 


$16,223,841 








$14.93 $14.41 


HIGHLIGHTS 


STATISTICS 


sna 


$2, 480, 000 . 


$47,557,824 





Two new turbojets have been released for 
production in 1959. The company's fine show- 
ing is ascribed to improved operating effi- 
ciency, the effect of product improvement 
cost reduction programs, and benefits of the 
first full year’s operation with complete pro- 
duction facilities and tooling at the Toledo 
plant. 


A new turbojet model developing 60% more 
thrust with an increase of only 6% in weight 
was developed in 1958 for the new Ryan 
Q-2C target drone. 


Major developments in the Multi-Fuel and 
Compression Ignition Engine programs, cover- 
ing a wide range of liquid-cooled and air- 
cooled engines for numerous applications, 
are continuing on an accelerated basis, with 
some models approaching production status. 


Two of the Military Standard engines de- 
veloped at the company's Lyndon Avenve 
facility in Detroit are now in volume produc- 
tion, an educational contract for a third 
model in this series has been received, and 
two additional models are scheduled for 
production later in the year. 


Continental aircraft engines set two important 
new world records in 1958. A single-engine 
Beechcraft Bonanza with the new Continental 
system of fuel injection flew 7,000 miles 
from Manila to Pendleton, Ore., for a world 
distance record, and a Cessna 172 with 
Continental O300A engine remained aloft at 
Dallas for 50 days, flying the equivalent of 
four times around the globe. 





1955 


13,876,317 
$145, 465,155 
$2,502,287 


1956 — 1954 





14,659,577 
"$182,061,693 
_ 34,542,748 


10,783,043 
_$125,116,269 _ 
BR .. 


$0.76 | 


“$0. 70 a 
$58, 115,700 : $67, 362,396 
$35, 667, 076 


$27,553, 219 
$30, 562, 481 oe 695, 320 


$0.49 
$0.25 
$59,262,735 
"$28,304,638 
~ $30,958,097 


$1.38 
$0. 80 


2.1 tol 
$3,040,000 


1.9 to 1 
$3,320,000 


2.1 to 1 
$2,760,000 


$16,654,419 
$44,157, 312 


$16,547,581 
AS, 129, 523 


$17,219,239 
4, 349, 599 





$13.68 $13.44 $13.38 
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Wm or Orive-Thru 
STORAGE RACKS 


make non-productive aisle space 








productive storage space 


Cut storage labor cost —get more storage space for your dollar—by going American. 
American “Drive-Thru” Racks are open at both ends for truck travel all the way through, 
giving fast, efficient, first-in, first-out load handling. American ‘Drive-in’ Racks can be used 
against wall for maximum space saving, or can be spaced from wall so trucks can enter from 
either end. American Racks are designed to meet mass storage problems. American, 
trigger-qu ck, slide-n-lock stringers make adjustability an easy matter. Write today .. . let us 


tell you more about how you can make non-productive aisle space productive storage space. 


American way. 








Sturdy, load-carrying stringers are made 
of rugged square tubing trom one end 


send for literature of a row to the other. 





AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
STORAGE RACK DIVISION 


5969 LINSDALE AVE. aii. DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 
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turn and capital appreciation. The 
employee is allowed to designate 
whether his savings are invested in 
bonds, stock of the employer corpora- 
tion, mutual fund shares, or insur- 
ance. 


How a thrift plan works 


To illustrate how a thrift plan ac- 
cumulates capital, consider the op- 
eration of the Kroeger savings plan 
in a single year. For every dollar the 
employee saved, the company de- 
posited 59 cents to the employee’s 
account. During the year, the total 
savings fund showed an increase in 
value of 7.1 per cent from interest, 
dividends, capital gains on securities 
sold, and increases in the market 
value of securities owned. In addi- 
tion, employees who left the company 
gave up credits in the fund of $722,- 
OOO. When this sum was transferred 
to the accounts of those who re- 
mained in the plan, it amounted to an 
additional 19 cents for each dollar 
an employee saved in that year. 

Now, suppose an employee saved 
$300, and the company matched this 
with $177. Forfeitures increased the 
employee’s account by another $57. 
Assuming this employee had_ been 
saving in the fund for several years 
and that $3,000 had accumulated to 
his credit, the account would swell 
another $210 that year as a result of 
investment income and appreciation. 
Thus, with a $300 saving, the em- 
ployee adds $744 to his net worth. At 
that rate, these thrift plans have fan- 
tastic capital-building power. 

Developing stock ownership for ex- 
ecutive and other employees is the 
most direct method of relating their 
economic progress to the kind of job 
they do for the owners of the business. 
Thus, it’s not surprising that many 
methods are used to help employees 
acquire company stock. 

Appreciation in the value of com- 
pany stock builds the employee’s net 
worth without his incurring any tax 
liability. Even when he cashes in on 
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was Chief of Intelligence for the Office of 
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appreciation of stock, only one-half 
of the gain is taxed, and then only at 
a maximum 50 per cent rate, so that 
the effective tax on capital gains never 
exceeds 25 per cent. 

The stock option method is em- 
ployed by one-half the companies 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. The employee is given the 
right to purchase stock at a fixed 
price, usually the current market price 
or 85 per cent or 95 per cent of that 
figure. This arrangement gives the 
employee the opportunity to partici- 
pate in increased stock value without 
making any investment at all. It is not 
unusual for 5 per cent of the com- 
pany’s stock to be thus apportioned 
to the employees or for some em- 
ployees to have the right to acquire 
stock worth three times their annual 
salary. Thus, if the stock doubles in 
value, an employee can be given three 
times his annual pay by buying the 
stock at the favorable option price 
and selling it at the market after six 
months. 


Pay-later stock plans 


Another method of promoting em- 
ployee stock ownership is to give em- 
ployees an opportunity to purchase 
shares of company stock and to pay 
over a period of time. American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph and many other 
utilities have sold enormous quanti- 
ties of stock to their employees on a 
profit basis. Frequently, the dividends 
on the stock contribute substantially 
to the long-term payment of the pur- 
chase price. Food Fair recently an- 
nounced that 1,400 employees had 
just completed the purchase of stock 
having a market value of more than 
$4 million. These shares were pur- 
chased at $1,140,000 and paid for 
out of payroll deductions over six 
years. [The average employee paid 
$640 for stock which had appreciated 
to $3,000. 

A third method is the stock bonus 
plan, and there are many variations 
here. Some companies like General 
American Oil contribute 10 per cent 
of an employee’s pay to a trust, the 
contribution being deductible to the 
company. The trust then buys com- 
pany stock on the market. Others issue 
stock directly to the employee as a 
bonus. Still others merely credit an 
employee with a specific number of 
shares each year, credit him with divi- 
dends equivalent to the stock which 
stands in his name on the books, and 
then, when he retires, distribute the 
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An easy way to 


MAKE 
IMPORTANT 
SAVINGS 


Savings of $5,000, $10,000, $15,000 
a year are now being made by 
regular Sten-C-Labl users 


If you regularly address 5 or more cartons 
per shipment you can make important 
savings and avoid costly errors by address- 
ing your multiple shipments with 


Sten-C-Labls. 


— Here is how it’s done: 


As a by-product of office procedure 

You can prepare Sten-C-Labls at the 
same time as your invoice, order, bill 
of lading or shipping papers— what- 
ever your procedure or equipment — 
manual or electric typewriters, elec- 
tric billing or accounting machines, 
slave machines or various | DPsystems. 


imprinting direct to PANL-LABL on carton 


Your shipping department makes un- 
limited impressions with Sten-C-Labl 
Applicator direct to PANL-LABL 
printed on carton at no extra cost. 
Eliminates expensive, time-consum- 
ing gummed labels. All addressing 
errors, mis-shipments and repetitive 
writing are avoided. 


THERE'S A STEN-C-LABL TO FIT EVERY MULTIPLE SHIPPING NEED 


These three basic styles are available ina large number of differ- 
ent sizes as well as in continuous forms for separate writing. 



































YOUR COMPANY 
vows acessse 





3 























Blank STEN-C-LABL to im- 
print on gummed labels, 
fags or PANL-LABLS. 


might be shocked... 


Stock "Ship To" STEN-C- EE SESS Se ee 
LABLS direct to carton— 
no gummed labels. 











Special die-impressed 
STEN-C-LABL includes 
your name and address 
— direct to carton. 


to find how antequated and out-dated your present 
method of addressing multiple shipments actually is. Old 
style addressing methods don’t fit with modern streamlined 
production. Five minutes of your time in checking your mul- 
tiple shipping procedures may save you thousands of dollars, 


FREE BROCHURE gives full details! 


Pit Sa Tore ee 


STEN-C*LABL, Inc. 


DR-4, 1821 University Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minn. 


Please send me FREE 


STEN-C-LABLS 


Name 


Brochure on saving with 





Company 





Address 





City 


___ State 








®Registered U.S. Pat. Off. The term STEN-C-LABL is the trademark 


and exclusive property of STEN-C-LABL, Inc. AILSTEN-C-LABLS 
are manufactured exclusively by STEN-C-LABL, Inc., St. Paul, 


MAIL TODAY! 


Minn. under U.S. Pat. No. 2,771,026. Other patents pending. 
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Canadian Factory: Magline of Canada, Ltd., Renfrew, Ont. 
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Costs go down 


WHEN 
b 
MAGLINER 





Sudden, certain cost cuts...as soon as you 
put Magliner Magnesium Dock Boards down on 
your dock! These facts prove it! 


Fact number one: Magliners are job-flexible! Magnesium light for 
loading dock versatility. Use ’em anywhere on the dock. Lift ’em, 
move ’em, position ’em . .. spot them when and where they’re needed 
for fast, easy loading. Fact number two: More for your money! Tire 
Saver Safety Curbs! Flared Curb Ends! Beveled Edges! These are just 
a few of the plus features Magliners give you for fast, safe jarless 
crossover for men, loads and equipment. Fact number three: Low Cost, 
Long Life! Magliners are tough, rugged, built to take it. They stand up 
under the terrific knocks and pounding of 
power truck traffic . . . give you longer 











service life—lower loading costs. 
Get all the facts! 


WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN DB 204 


SPECIAL DOCK PROBLEMS? Here. a flared 
Magliner Dock Board is used on a crowded, 
narrow dock. Operator makes most of the 
turn on the board itself. 








' stock plus accumulated dividend 


credit to the retired employee. The 
company’s distribution is deferred un- 
til the stock is distributed, and the 
employee is not taxed until he re- 
ceives the accumulated stock. And 
because he gets his stock over a peri- 
od of presumably low income retire- 
ment years, the taxable income is 
minimized. 

Expanding stock ownership among 
employees and trusts for employees 
has created new problems with re- 
spect to voting rights and control. 
Three years ago, all of the stock of 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool was sold 
to a profit sharing trust for its own 
employees. The big Boston research 
firm, Arthur D. Little, is owned by a 
profit sharing trust and its employees. 
The big advertising agency, McCann- 
Erickson, recently passed into em- 
ployee ownership after employee 
trusts had acquired most of the out- 
standing shares, and the corporation 
itself redeemed the balance. 

Sears, Roebuck provides one of the 
most widely known examples of how 
ownership can be accumulated for the 
benefit of employees located in every 
part of the country. The heavy con- 
centration of ownership of Sears, Roe- 
buck in a few families has been re- 
placed by a concentration of owner- 
ship for the benefit of more than 100,- 
OOO employees who now own more 
than 26 per cent of that company. 


Giving employees a voice 

Recently, Sears, Socony Oijl, and 
Standard Oil of New Jersey have set 
up arrangements under which a con- 
fidential ballot is posted to all em- 
ployees participating in their profit 
sharing or thrift plans. Each individ- 
ual employee is allowed to vote his 
pro rata interest in confidence for 
shareholder consideration. This is 
clearly the beginning of a trend which 
will give employee capital the right to 
vote by employee proxies. 

The accumulation of capital in 
profit sharing, thrift, and stock plans 
is achieved slowly and steadily over 
a period of time. A life insurance con- 
tract is the only financial instance 
which can create a large amount of 
capital at one time without having 
that money fall subject to a big tax 
liability. Where there is insurance 
side by side with another capital- 
building program, the employee is 
guaranteed either that he will live to 
build up a significant sum of capital 
or that the insurance company will 
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provide it for his family. Insurance 
buys the time to build capital. 

There are three main methods by 
which companies are insuring capital 
to the families of their employees. The 
most common is group insurance, 
which can now be purchased by an 
employer having ten or more em- 
ployees. The amount of insurance is 
usually one or two years’ salary. In 
companies with 250 or more employ- 
ees, as much as $100,000 in group 
insurance is sometimes written on 
top executives. Group insurance pre- 
miums are deductible by the com- 
pany, and neither the premiums nor 
the proceeds are taxable as income to 
the employees or their families. 


Insurance on loan 


More and more companies are 
lending some of their employees the 
money needed to carry substantial in- 
dividual policies. This is the so-called 
‘‘split-dollar” insurance plan. The em- 
ployer puts up an amount each year 
equal to the increase in the cash value 
of the policy. The employee pays the 
rest of premium (see box, page 56). 

The amount which the employee is 
called upon to pay decreases each 
year as the difference between the 
increase in cash value and the total 
premium diminishes. The company 
takes back its advances when the pol- 
icy matures. The employee’s family 
gets the full difference between the 
cash value and the face amount. This 
may result in a declining amount of 
insurance unless a type of policy em- 
bodying additional term insurance, 
sufficient to offset the increasing em- 
ployer interest in the policy, is used. 
Even if the face amount of protection 
does decrease each year, this is offset 
if the employee's interest in a profit 
sharing or thrift plan grows yearly. 

Another way to do it is to have the 
profit sharing or thrift plan itself use 
some of the money which it accumu- 
lates to carry insurance on the em- 
ployee’s life. With increasing fre- 
quency, about one-third of the money 
going to profit sharing plans each year 
is being used to carry insurance on 
the life of the employee. This will 
virtually guarantee that capital will 
accumulate for the employee’s family 
even if he should die early. 

If the spread of these capital-build- 
ing plans continues at the present rate, 
nearly every working family stands to 
come into an amount of capital to 
which only a very few dared aspire a 
few decades ago. END 
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are you aware of the 


COSTS of ACCIDENTS 


in your plant 


Division: 
INTERNATIONAL 
SHOE COMPANY 


1509 Washington Ave. 
St. Lovis 66, Mo. 
Teletype: S$L300 


927 N. 3rd St. 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
Teletype: PH476 


SHOES 


H532...One of more 
than 90 HY-TEST SAFEty 
SHOES, OXFORDS and 
BOOTS for Men and 
Women in Industry. 





Have You a New Address? 


An early notice of change of ad- 
dress is helpful—it is usually neces- 
sary to have three weeks’ notice. 
Please include the old address and 
your postal zone number and send 
the information to the Circulation 


Department. 


DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry, 


99 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. 
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Employment for 2000 Families 


New Nickel discovery in Manitoba 
proves to be world’s second largest 


Great new mine of INCO-Canada added to already expanded production will give 
Free World abundant Nickel supply twice as big as 1958 consumption within next two years.* 


You are looking at the emerging picture- 
story of one of the most dramatic mineral 
discoveries of our times. This is Thomp- 
son, Manitoba, a tremendous new source 
for Nickel surpassed only by INCO’s 
famous “Sudbury Basin”. 

What does it mean to you? 

Apart from all it ineans to every citizen 
of the Free World, it has a special impor- 
tance to you as a business man . 

It means an abundance of Nickei to 
supply all needs as far into the future as 
any man can foresee. 

It means you can plan to take advan- 


tage of all the benefits that INCO Nickel 
102 


can provide in the equipment you buy 
and the products you sell — resistance to 
destructive strength and 
toughness at high heat and sub-zero cold 
... protection of product purity... unique 
magnetic and electrical properties... 
enduring beauty.... 


corrosives ... 


It’s only a question of what you have in 
cuind. Any information you want about 
INCO Nickel is yours for the asking. 


*In 1960-61, Inco’s Thompson mine will have 
an output potential of 75 million pounds of 
Nickel. This will step up Inco-Canada’s capac- 
ity to 385 million pounds a year — boosting 
Free World projected output to about 650- 
million pounds. An all-time high . . . almost 
double the 1958 Free World consumption of 
330,000,000 pounds! ©1959,T.1.N.Co., Inc. 
The International Nickel Company, Inc., 


67 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


Anco, International Nickel 


eof mete 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., is the U. 
producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, Iron Ore, Tellurium, 


Canada, Limited. (Inco-Canada) 


S. affiliate of The International Nickel Company of 


Selenium, Sulfur and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 
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Inside Industry 





“Flying” Ships to Speed Freight Transportation; 
New Way fo Plastic-Coat Steel Offers Wide Uses; 


Inter-Plant Machine Tool Swapping Cuts Capital Costs 





“FLYING” BOAT: Runabout equipped with hydrofoils demonstrates the principle of this 
speed-doubling system. Grumman engineers envisage high-speed coastal vessels up to 3,000 
tons utilizing hydrofoils to speed up freight shipments and passenger service. 


THE NATION'S transportation in- 
dustry may be facing another formid- 
able new competitor in about a dec- 
ade—high-speed hydrofoil coastal 
ships. These “flying” ships, already in 
use in Europe, have a potential top 
speed of better than 100 knots. That’s 
more than twice the speed of the S.S. 
United States, world’s fastest ocean 
liner, and as fast as the speediest 
trains. Conceivably, these ships could 


DIFFERENT STEEL AND FOAM: Two new processes make improved 
materials available to manufacturers. At left, an inspector checks 
one Of the first rolls of vinyl-coated sheet steel made by a new U.S. 
Steel process that cures liquid vinyl to the metal. The laminate 
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offer twelve-hour passenger and 
freight service between New York 
and Miami. 

Hydrofoil-equipped ships may run 
as large as 3,000 tons. Powered by 
nuclear reactors, they could operate 
on the Great Lakes, the Caribbean, 
and Alaskan waters. 

Hydrofoils are small underwater 
wings (see photo) that support a ship 
the way the wings of a plane hold it 


up in the air. At rest, a hydrofoil- 
equipped ship lies in the water on its 
hull like a conventional ship. As it 
picks up speed, the hydrofoils extend 
down into the water and lift the hull 
clear of the water. Because the hydro- 
foils have much less resistance to the 
water than the hull, the same power 
drives a hydrofoil ship about twice as 
fast as a conventional vessel. 

To stimulate commercial develop- 
ment of hydrofoils, the Maritime 
Commission has just awarded the 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Bethpage, N.Y., a quarter-million- 
dollar contract to design an experi- 
mental vessel of about 80 tons with a 
top speed of 80 knots. The Depart- 
ment of Defense also is investigating 
hydrofoils for military use, and a 
small hydrofoil landing boat is already 
in service. In a few months, Grumman 
will launch a small, 60-knot hydrofoil 
ordered by the Navy. 

During the war, the Germans built 
an 80-ton hydrofoil troop transport, 
the VS-8, for Mediterranean service. 
Since that time, the Italians have put 
hydrofoil boats in service between 
Sicily and the mainland. Last Janu- 
ary, the Italian hydrofoil boat opera- 
tors set up a 45-minute service be- 
tween Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands with one of their Swiss-designed 


- 


can be deep drawn. At right, a new process in action that contin- 
uously turns out a river of foamed urethane at Nopco Company, 
Arlineton, NJ. The foam is then cut to useful shapes. Mass pro- 
duction means lower cost to the manufacturer. 
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FASTER textile pro- 
duction is possible 
with this unusual 
Roberts spinning 
machine, which 
handles any type of 
fiber in any length 
without the usual 
time-consuming ad- 
justments between 
fiber changes. 


boats called The Flying Fish. Riders 
report that the boat shakes a lot in 
choppy water, but no one got seasick 
because the usual rolling motion was 
absent. 

The Russians also are known to be 
building hydrofoil ships, but there is 
a “disturbing silence” about Russian 
military developments in this field, 
says Leo Geyer of Grumman. 

Hydrofoils have an economic top 
range of about 1,500 miles, but large- 
size hydrofoils could reach Europe 
with a reduced load. In addition to 
speed, hydrofoils have another great 
advantage over conventional vessels 
—they don’t have to slow down in 
rough weather. 

Hydrofoil ship manufacture offers 
an unusual diversification opportunity 
for the aircraft industry and all of its 
thousands of suppliers. These ships 
must be much lighter in weight in re- 
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NEW Hancock 
Telecontrol system, 
in service at John 
Oster Manufactur- 
ing Company, Mil- 
waukee, has cut 
production costs by 
eliminating waste- 
ful over-runs. Here, 
a supervisor sends 
a foreman to check 
a machine reported 
“down” by the svys- 
tem. 
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lation to capacity than conventional 
ships. When and if they go into pro- 
duction, they could be manufactured 
like huge aircraft, rather than on con- 
ventional shipways, although the larg- 
est sizes would call for ways. In addi- 
tion, the autopilots needed offer a new 
market for suppliers of electronic and 
hydraulic parts. 

If a large number of hydrofoils 
were put into service along the East 
Coast, they could create a serious 
traffic problem, calling for an elec- 
tronic traffic control system similar to 
that for the airlines. 


Vinyl-Coated Sheet Steel 
Another technique for coating 
sheet metal with plastics on a mass- 
production basis promises to increase 
greatly industrial use of this attrac- 
tive, consumer-oriented material. Un- 
til now, the major coating technique 
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was U.S. Rubber’s “Marvibond” 
process, by which plastic films are 
laminated to metal sheets. But now 
U.S. Steel’s researchers have devel- 
oped a new process for applying vinyl 
in liquid chemical form to sheet steel 
and then curing the viryl on the 
metal. 

Available in a variety of colors, in- 
cluding special ones requested by vol- 
ume customers, and in seven different 
embossed surfaces, the vinyl-coated 
product comes in either sheets or huge 
rolls (see photo) up to 52 inches 
wide. 

The new product costs approxi- 
mately two to two and a half times as 
much as uncoated sheet, which means 
that it is cheaper than comparable all- 
plastic sheet, but significantly more 
expensive than a high-quality paint 
coating. However, it is considerably 
more scratch- and abrasion-resistant 
than paint. 

At present, it can be purchased in 
metal gages from 18 through 28 and 
in coatings from 8 to 20 mils thick. 
It can also be spot- or stud-welded on 
the uncoated side without damaging 
the surface, and can be deep drawn as 
much as 30 per cent. 

Among the many commercial and 
consumer products to which it can be 
applied are appliance enclosures, of- 
fice furniture and equipment, auto 
dashboards, doors, and partitions. Al- 
though U.S. Steel has no plans to offer 
the sheet with any coating other than 
tough vinyl, other plastics are being 
investigated. 


Cutting Machine Tool Costs 


What to do with older machine 
tools that are ready for replacement? 
One answer for multi-plant manufac- 
turing organizations is to see if other 
company plants can use them. Many 
companies already do this on an in- 
formal basis, but General Motors has 
organized a formal, efficient transfer 
system. 

Known as the Uniform Machine 
Tool Classification, it covers all the 
tools in GM’s 126 U.S. and Canadian 
plants. By providing a central com- 
pany-wide clearing house for divisions 
that want to dispose of or acquire 
used machine tools, 2,724 such inter- 
company transfers were arranged last 
year. Not only is substantial capital 
saved, but considerable time often 1s 
gained in cases where the acquired 
tool would otherwise have to be cus- 
tom-made. Among the other compa- 
nies practicing inter-company ma- 
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Falk about Distributing Stock - 


—about distributing large blocks of stock—and you away from hundreds of thousands of prospective 


may hear the name Merrill Lynch. buyers .. 


Whv? Because a steadily growing number of companies are 
coming to us for effective distribution of sizable blocks 
Because this firm has an international network of 126 


offices linked by more than 100,000 miles of private wire... 


of securities. 


Here are some representative distributions in which 
. 8 'a> res ‘ > se ‘eS y ACCO I . . . - . 
Because we've stafled those offices with 1800 account we participated during 1958, together with the number 


executives ... of shares we sold and the number of buyers we reached 


Because these account executives are just a phone call across the country. 


States 
Buvers Where Sold 


Shares 
We Sold 


States 
Buyers Where Sold 


Shares 
We Sold 


NAME OF COMMON STOCKS NAME OF COMMON STOCKS 








15,000 196 24 
22.246 341 
*OKLAHOMA NaturaL Gas Co 25,286 277 
CORP. 40,167 179 
LIGHTING CORPORATION 82.200 1] 
15.000 243 
12.659 123 


10.000 5 15 MoNSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 

7,000 19 
60.398 30 
20.360 20 
*AMERADA PETROLEUM CORPORATION 12,378 14 Pacirie 
200 26 Perst-CoLta GENERAI 


ACK-Wric.tey Stores. Inc. 


Air Repuction Co.. Ine. Service Co. 


NORTHERN INDIANA PusBLic 


ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


ALUMINIUM LIMITED Ouin MATHIESON CHEMICAI 


*AMERADA PETROLEUM CORPORATION 10. BorrLers, INc. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 33.000 32 Prizer (CuHas.) & Co.. Ine 


*AMERICAN ELECTRONICS, INc. 60.205 27 Puituirs Perroteum Company 40.000 182 


AMERICAN & Foretcn Power Co.. Ine. 25.000 12 Pittssury Mixus. Ine 7.505 100 
American Herirace Lire Insurance Co 170.999 32 PorRTLAND GENERAL Exvecrric Co. 15,000 25 


294 *Proctrer & GamBLe COMPANY 10,428 74 
Pusuic Service Evectric & Gas ComMPANY 180,951 2,293 
SEARLE (G.D.) & Co. 15,599 317 
*SHELL Ort, COMPANY 7,100 36 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE Co. ( Galveston ) 
*ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND Co. 30.700 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & Santa Fe Ry. Company 50.357 


BeNnDIxX AVIATION CORPORATION 910 


Orn COMPANY 7,700 
Most Or Co., Ine. 32.608 
13,800 
10,000 
78,000 
35,285 
25.000 
65,231 
13,000 
11.800 
30.051 


Borc-WARNER CORPORATION 5.790 *SHet 


*BuRROUGHS CORPORATION 5,548 SOCONY 


CENTRAL Soya Company, INc. 591 STANDARD OL Co. or CALIFORNIA 


CHAMPION SparkK PLuc COMPANY 45.500 STANDARD OL Co. or New JERSEY 


CoLuMBIA GAS System. INc. 357 STANDARD Ort Co. or New JERSEY 


*STANDARD Ort Co. or New JERSEY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 107 
000 Sranparp O1n Co. or New JERSEY 


CONTINENTAI 
*CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 
AincCRAFT Co... Ine 00] 


Srores. Inc. 4.000 


DOUGLAS TENNESSEE Gas TRANSMISSION Co. 
FEDERATED DEPARTMENT Texas COMPANY 


*FLoripaA Power Corporation (Old) 15.000 *Texas COMPANY 


Froripa Power & Licut COMPANY 59.907 fexas EasTeRN TRANSMISSION Corp. 


Foop Fair Srores, Ine. 


15.000 
50.000 


TEXAS 


TEXAS 


EASTERN TRANSMISSION CORP. 


Gas TRANSMISSION CoRP 


12.001 
14.606 


GENERAL Motors Corporation 
GENERAI 
GENERAL TELEPHONE CORPORATION 
*Goopricu (B.F.) Co. 


Gute O1n CoRPORATION 


8.679 
7.870 
8.500 
17,003 
77,448 
50.000 
5.505 
12.080 
100.095 
10,000 
16,000 
15.056 
6,000 


10.000 Texas Gas TRANSMISSION Corp. 
17.688 
10,000 
10,131 
$8,254 
43.125 
12,022 28 U. a 
21.546 

5,000 32 
10,100 30 
25.020 26 
54,906 72 31 
13.734 190 24 


Pustic Uritities CoreporaTIoN 


Texas Utimbiries Company 
TRANSAMERICA CORPORATION 
[TRANSCONTINENTAL GAS Pipe Line Corp. 


LNION Pactric RAILROAD COMPANY 


Gur Srates Utinities Co. 


IpAHO Power COMPANY UL nrrep Gas CORPORATION 


Intinois CenTRAL R.R. Co. Gypsum COMPANY 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY (nirep Srates Pire & Founpry Co. 
*INTERNATIONAL Business MACHINES LpsJOHN COMPANY 
VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


JouHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


LyKEsS Bros. STEAMSHIP Co. WASHINGTON Water Power Co 


*WesTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


*West VircintaA Puce & Paper Co 


MELVILLE SHOE CORPORATION 
Merck & Co., INec. 


* Exchange distributions handled wholly within our own organization at spreads you might think were surprisingly low 





If you have a block of securities that you would like to sell, may we invite your inquiry? For a confidential discus- 
sion of the problem, just phone or write WILLIAM H. CULBERTSON, Vice President in charge of the Sales Division. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. OFFICES IN 112 CITIES 
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where business and industry grow faster 
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Opportunities for private U. S. investment in Latin America are wrapped 
up in a single word, growth! Growth—at a record pace. Take, for example, 
Latin America’s total production of goods and services which rose 4.7% in 
real terms in 1957 compared with just over 1 % in the United States. Steel 
production soared to 500% above 1939 levels, and present production is 
expected to increase 80° by 1960. Similar advances have been recorded in 
other metals, in chemicals, in petroleum production and refining, in cement 
and in many other industries. 

To further stimulate such development, the Latin American republics in 
"58—a world-wide recession year— programmed 30% more on construction 
expenditures than in 1957—a record year. Included in estimated 1958 
expenditures were 90° more for rail facilities than in 1957, 30% more for 
airport construction, and an increase of 58% for port works. 

Yet production and construction are only part of the story. Although 
Latin America’s 2.3% yearly population growth is the fastest in the world, 
the increase in per capita income still amounted to 2.4% in 1957. 

In Latin America, as elsewhere, rapid economic growth and rising living 
standards depend upon the parallel expansion of electric power facilities. 
In 1957, Latin America’s electric power capacity increased 1.4 million KW 
or 11%. Because we believe in Latin America’s future, American & Foreign 
Power and its associated companies are spending nearly $100 million 
annually to meet the area’s burgeoning demands. 





The vigorous, rapidly-growing countries of Latin America offer growth-minded 
U.S. industry the widest variety of geographical characteristics, resources and 
business opportunities of any area in the world. For full information on oppor- 
tunities for investment in the countries served by the American & Foreign Power 
System, write the Company’s Area Development Section. 











| AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER COMPANY 


INC. 





| 100 Church Street—New York 7, N.Y. 


Associated electric companies in the following countries: 





ARGENTINA «+ BRAZIL + CHILE - COLOMBIA 
COSTA RICA + CUBA + ECUADOR + GUATEMALA - MEXICO + PANAMA + VENEZUELA 
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chine tool transfer are Carrier Corp. 
and Borg-Warner Corp. 


News on Metals Advances 


Prime and subcontractors on mili- 
tary projects can obtain valuable free 
information on the latest advanced 
metals from the Defense Metals In- 
formation Center recently established 
at Battelle Memorial Institute, Co- 
lumbus 1, Ohio. Data is compiled on 
high-strength steel alloys; titanium; 
beryllium; the refractory metals—mo- 
lybdenum, columbium, — tantalum, 
tungsten, chromium, rhenium, and 
vanadium; and some platinum-group 
metals. Visitors are permitted to study 
the Center’s extensive files. 

Non-defense manufacturers can 
obtain the same information through 
the Office of Technical Services, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
ao, EP. 


Engineers’ Salaries Soar 

Engineers’ salaries are going up an 
average of 6.5 per cent a year. A sur- 
vey of 200,000 engineers, made by 
the Engineers Joint Council, New 
York, also found that the median sal- 
ary for engineers with only one year 
of experience is $6,125, and engineers 
with doctoral degrees command the 
substantial starting salary of $10,000 
in industry. 


Lower-Cost Fleet Operations 

Electronics is again coming to the 
rescue of all the companies which own 
or operate fleets of trucks. Closely fol- 
lowing the development of the elec- 
tronic ignition analyzer, a new, long- 
life ignition system based on _ the 
transistor has been introduced. It 
should eliminate ignition system fail- 
ures, cause of 22 per cent of costly 
road breakdowns. Created by the 
Electric Auto-Lite Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, the new system will probably be 
available as optional equipment on 
cars by next year. 

One of the big failings of present 
ignition systems, which are essential- 
ly the same as when introduced 40 
years ago, is a falling-off in ignition 
voltage at higher speeds. By means of 
power transistors, the voltage in the 
new system is kept constant. 

In addition, the contact points are 
not pitted or “blued,” and therefore 
should last the life of the vehicle. A 
number of other companies in addi- 
tion to Electric Auto-Lite are known 
to be working on transistorized igni- 
tion systems. —M. M. 
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LABOR’S TOP MAN 
continued from page 44 





is the objective we keep before us. 

Then, of course, we feel it is tre- 
mendously important to keep the 
economy alive and active. The Rus- 
sians have always tended to feel that 
they will be able to wipe America 
out because the American system is 
bound to collapse. That’s why they 
are so happy when we have a reces- 
sion or depression here. But we want 
to preserve this system. Of course, we 
are always trying to get a better share 
and raise our standard of living, and 
that may give the impression that we 
are never satisfied. 


Looking at the broad scope of 
labor-management negotiations, do 
you think there is any particular area 
where management should re-exam- 
ine its position? 

Well, I think a lot of management 
people conduct the collective bar- 
gaining relationship with the idea al- 
ways in the back of their heads that 
they would like to get rid of the union 
if there’s some way to do it. I dont 
think that makes for good industrial 
relations. I think it handicaps man- 
agement, actually. An employer with 
a long record of bona-fide acceptance 
and straightforward dealing with the 
union will get a lot more respect and 
attention when he criticizes the ac- 
tions of the union or a _ particular 
union Official than an anti-union em- 
ployer would ever get. I think em- 
ployers handicap themselves when 
they go around making anti-union 
speeches and belonging to organiza- 
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Rotary and revolutionary 
...just drop your cards in the Mosler Revo-File 


Rotary...and revolutionary. That’s 
Revo-File, the only single drum 
rotary file in which cards are not 
attached to the drum. There’s no ex- 
pensive recopying of cards; present 
cards are simply removed from old 
files and dropped into the Revo-F ile. 
They stay in perfect shape, ready 
for machine or any other use. 
Revo-File saves space and time. 
It is five times as compact as most 
visible files holding the same number 
of cards. In an area no wider than a 


normal hand-span, 5000 cards can be 
filed. Locate or refile a card in a 
Revo-File in an average of 1% 
seconds. 

Because Revo-F ile is so fast and 
easy to use, it is popular with file 
clerks. It removes the drudgery 
from filing, lets the girls go home at 
five instead of running up expensive 
and irritating overtime. 

Find out how Revo-File can speed, 
simplify and improve your filing op- 
eration. Fill out the coupon today. 
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Revo-File Division, Dept. DR-459, 
| | Il am interested in a free office 

trial of a Mosler Revo-File. 
YOUR NAME 


POSITION 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


—“] Lam interested in additional 
_| information on Mosler Revo-File. 


COMPANY 
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Cut Order Processing 
Time By 66%... 





...Provide A Short Cut To 
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Shipping Time and Costs! 


Coordinating shipping orders and gathering shipments at the Corn 
Products Company's 294 acre plant in Argo, Illinois, was a serious 
and expensive problem. Now, the daily average of 24 trailer trucks 
save 30 minutes and some 3% miles of backtracking each... an aver- 
age of 100 freight cars are loaded with enough savings in time to 
often provide day earlier delivery to the customer. 


Corn Products reports that the time required for order processing 
has been cut to }s that fomerly required, messenger service has been 
greatly cut and that foremen no longer need spend their time in 
chasing down or carrying shipping orders. How? Corn Products Air- 
tube System coordinates all shipping into a smoothly functioning 
operation. The System is 3! miles long and has 19 stations. Order 
carrying “Message Missiles” reach departments in seconds, that used 
to be hours away. 


Lamson Automatic Airtube Systems are used extensively throughout 
industry for carrying records, mail, punch cards, blueprints and even 
small parts. The System, itself, operates continuously without need of 
maintenance or downtime. Lamson engineers design, install and test 
the entire System ... you get a single manufacturing responsibility 
for the entire job. 


SEE. FOR YOURSELF the low cost and high speed advantages pro- 
vided by a Lamson Automatic Airtube System. “Making Money Out 
Of Air” is a 15-minute color, sound movie showing how a large mid- 
west company conducted a paper flow survey and accurately pre- 
determined the cost of paper handling and expected savings. Get the 
details on how you, too, can quickly and inexpensively conduct this 
same survey in your plant... address 409 Lamson Street, Syracuse 


1, New York. 


PIONEERS the Conquest OF INNER SPACE 
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tions with definite and well-estab- 
lished anti-union policies. Our policy 
is not to destroy business or manage- 
ment. We are certainly the most con- 
servative trade union movement in 
the world. We are a capitalist trade 
union movement, in the sense that we 
are a trade union movement in a 
country dedicated to the idea of capi- 
talism. We are not trying to destroy 
the capitalistic system. We are trying 
to preserve it. Labor and the working 
people have gotten more under this 
American system than under any 
other system on earth. 


Do you think that the political ac- 
tivity now being undertaken by em- 
ployer organizations aims primarily 
at passage of right-to-work laws? 

The employers in this country have 
always been politically active and 
made political contributions. In a 
good many cases, big ones at that, 
they give contributions to both par- 
ties. For our part, I personally would 
prefer that there be no political activ- 
ity on the part of labor. 


No political activity by labor? 

Yes, sir; I would greatly prefer 
that. Actually, our political activity 
never amounted to anything until 
twelve years ago, when Taft-Hartley 
was enacted. But there we found that 
employers had enough influence in 
the Congress to fasten a restrictive 
labor law upon us. When it was dem- 
onstrated to us that the gains we had 
made and the goals we aspired to 
could be endangered by legislation, it 
became quite obvious that we had to 
be politically active. If we can be hurt 
legislatively, then we have to be active 
politically, which means activity in 
political campaigns. We didn’t make 
the decision to go into the political 
field; the employers made it for us. 
We have organized our membership 
along political lines in self defense, 
and we are going to be just as active 





Two small paintings, initialed *‘GM,” on the 
east wall of Meany’s office are his own handi- 
work. Meany has been *‘daubing,” as he calls 
it, for many vears. 
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politically as it is necessary for us 
to be. 


Do you think labor can deliver a 
vote for a candidate? 

No. We don’t deliver anybody’s 
vote, but we can deliver a lot of infor- 
mation to our membership and to the 
general public about the attitude and 
the record of a candidate. And then 
we depend on the good sense of our 
members and the American public to 
make their decision on the basis of 
the information. But if any labor 
leader says he owns somebody else’s 
vote, you can tell him for me that I 
don’t believe him. 


Mr. Meany, what is your view on 
the proposals that have been made 
that unions should be required to vote 
on officers and should be required to 
hold strike votes by secret ballot? 

I like the idea of a secret ballot. 
However, | think the unions are free 
associations, and they should decide 
for themselves. I don’t think you 
should pass laws telling the unions 
how to vote unless you pass laws tell- 
ing all other private associations how 
to vote. But I’m all for the secret 
ballot in general elections of trade 
union officials by members at the 
local union level. 


It has been suggested that the cool- 
ing-off period provisions in the Taft- 
Hartley Act are not adequate to deal 
with the problem of strikes in major 
critical industries. What is your feel- 
ing about this? 

Well, there are two very simple 
ways to end a strike by Government 
interference if you want to. One is 
to tell the workers they must work 
for the wages they are receiving; the 
other is to tell the employer he must 
pay the workers the wages they want. 
I’m opposed to the very idea of a 
cooling-off period unless you make it 
equitable and it works both ways. In 
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other words, I think we should have 
two cooling-off periods in the law, 
not one, and they should both be the 
same length. In the first one, let the 
union work under the conditions of 
the old contract. In the second, let 
the employer pay the wages that the 
union wants. 


Are you opposed to the idea of any 
cooling-off period at all? 

I’m in favor of a cooling-off period 
by agreement, and I never signed an 
agreement that didn't have one in it. 
In fact, there are very few contracts 
that don’t provide a cooling-off period 
under which they enter negotiations 
90 days before the expiration of the 
contract. But I’m certainly opposed to 
the idea of compelling people to work 
when they don’t want to. If you can 
legally compel people to work for 30 
days, 60 days, or 90 days because of 
an overriding national interest of 
some kind, why can’t you tell them 
they have to work for ten years? 


Do you think it would be desirable 
to have compulsory arbitration? 

No, sir; not unless you want to 
throw in the sponge and say that this 
whole system of ours is wrong, under 
which free people live and work in 
freedom. 


Do you think there is any alterna- 
tive, then, to occasionally having 
long and costly strikes in major in- 
dustries? 

Yes. I think the alternative is good, 
sincere collective bargaining. END 



































Highlights from COMMERCIAL CREDIT'S 
47th ANNUAL REPORT 


FINANCE 
COMPANIES 


Wholesale Financing 
Instalment Financing 
Commercial Financing 
Equipment Financing 
Fleet Lease Financing 
Rediscounting 

Direct Loans 
Factoring 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
Automobile Insurance 
Credit Insurance 
Health Insurance 

Life Insurance 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANIES 

Pork Products 
Metal Products 


Heavy Machinery 
and Castings 


Malleable, Grey Iron and 
Brass Pipe Fittings 


Metal Specialties 


Roller and Ball Bearing 
Equipment 


Machine Tools 

Toy Specialties 
Pyrotechnics 
Printing Machinery 
Valves 





GROSS INCOME 


NET INCOME: 
Net income before interest and discount charges 
Interest and discount charges 


Net income from current operations, before taxes 


United States and Canadian income taxes 
Net income credited to earned surplus 


Net income per share on common stock__. 


Common shares outstanding at end of period 


RESERVES: 
Reserve for losses on receivables 
Unearned income on instalment receivables 
Unearned premiums—Insurance Companies 
Available for credit to future operations. _. 


Operations shown separately are, briefly: 


FINANCE COMPANIES: 


Gross receivables acquired: 
Motor, finance leases and farm equipment 
and other retail instalment 


Motor, farm equipment and other 
wholesale notes and advances 


Factoring, open accounts, notes, etc... _. 
Direct and personal loans 
Total receivables acquired 
Total receivables outstanding December 31 
Net income of Finance Companies 


INSURANCE COMPANIES: 
Written premiums, prior to reinsurance 
Earned premiums_. 


Net income (including Cavalier Life 
Insurance Co.) 


MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 


eee ee 


Cane ee nr 


1958 
163 672 045 


90 980 103 
42 732 824 
48 247 279 
21 444 888 
26 802 391 


$5 29 
5 066 255 


18 617 824 
79 137 245 
27 954 932 
$ 125 710 001 


$ 768 708 228 


1 105 596 313 
1 195 540 684 
154 641 630 

$3 224 486 855 
$1 338 455 714 
$ 16 257 950 


$ 27 727 167 
30 052 311 


7 906 844 


$ 133 233 066 
2 637 59/7 


Offering services through subsidiaries in more than 400 


offices in the United States and the Dominion of Canada. 


1957 
$ 174 725 311 


98 963 983 
__ 47 699 540 
51 264 443 
24 367 474 
26 896 969 


$5 33 
5 045 565 


19 170 217 
80 900 216 
31 915 207 


$ 131 985 640 


$ 918 171 114 


1 553 479 488 
1 227 421 903 
___ 131 365 861 
$3 830 438 366 
$1 447 184 063 
$ 15 824 956 


$ 34 632 251 
35 161 496 


6 820 050 


$ 136 321 975 
4 251 963 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY Boltimore 2, Maryland 


Copies of our 47th Annual Report available upon request 
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has gone ahead with expenditures totaling $770 million to provide more and better steels for tomorrow’s 


citizens. This is the practical way that we’ve demonstrated our faith in the future. 
USS is a registered trademark 
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“Contracting Out” 
for Stable Employment 


IN RECENT MONTHS, several new 
oil refineries and chemical plants have 
engaged outside contractors to han- 
dle all their regular maintenance and 
new construction work. As yet these 
companies constitute only a tiny mi- 
nority of U.S. industry, but a tend- 
ency may be developing to “contract 
out” an increasing amount of main- 
tenance and construction—although, 
in most cases, probably not all of it. 
This will mean more business for con- 
tractors. And it may mean greater 
flexibility for the average company. 

The introduction of automation, 
and more complex machines and con- 
trols, seems to be pushing manufav- 
turing companies toward more con- 
tracting out of maintenance and con- 
struction work. Training a force that 
can take care of instrumentation is 
likely to be expensive. Some compa- 
nies, therefore, prefer to give the job 
of maintaining the instruments to spe- 
cialists who do nothing else. Signifi- 
cantly, oil refineries and chemical 
plants are among the big users of 
instrumentation. 


As more companies turn to outside contractors to handle some 


maintenance and construction jobs, quite a few are running 


into unlooked-for labor trouble over who handles what. 


A second development that will en- 
courage more contracting out is the 
growing cost of an unstable work- 
force when hiring costs are high and 
state unemployment compensation 
payments are affected by “merit rat- 
ing.’ (Most oil companies make ex- 
tensive use of contractors for periodic 
“turnarounds” of major equipment, 
which require large numbers of extra 
men for short periods. ) 

If a company has a union contract 
calling for supplementary unemploy- 
ment compensation payments, it be- 
comes even more costly to put on 
extra men during peak construction 
and maintenance times and then re- 
sort to mass layoffs when work is less 
plentiful. One big steel company, for 
example, quietly began making plans 








Pros and Cons 


ARGUMENTS for and against con- 
tracting out seem to hinge mainly on 
non-cost factors. Some companies 
mention that the contractors’ higher 
labor costs and their need to make a 
profit are bound to make their work 
more costly than that of a plant’s own 
forces, and some of those who favor 
contracting out believe it provides a 
way of evaluating the internal cost. 
But both groups place a good deal of 
emphasis on other considerations. 
For example, those who oppose con- 
tracting out cite the effects on em- 
ployee morale and the possibility of 
union difficulties and endless delays. 
And many of those who favor con- 
tracting believe it holds advantages 
even if it is somewhat more expensive. 
Here are some of the advantages men- 
tioned: 
e Contractors have more specialists 
and more specialized equipment and 
can concentrate more resources on 
the job at hand. Hence, they can do 
work more quickly and efficiently and 
with less production downtime. 
e Using contractors provides a means 
of evening out the peaks and valleys 





in the workload of the regular forces, 
making it possible to achieve stable 
employment, which pays immediate 
economic benefits and long-run return 
in the form of improved employee 
morale. 
e Contractors can be required to meet 
schedules and conform to rigid specifi- 
cations, and their guarantees provide 
a mechanism for getting unsatisfactory 
work redone, a mechanism that is not 
present in “do it yourself” work. 
However, many plant engineers do 
not put much faith in written guaran- 
tees. The best guarantee, they say, is 
the engineering department’s knowl- 
edge of the contractor’s skill and good 
faith. If he doesn’t display these, they 
add, the main recourse is not to hire 
him again. 
* Contracting conserves scarce engi- 
neering and managerial skill and lets 
the engineers concentrate on planning 
and directing the contractor. It's 
pleasanter, many companies say, to 
“boss” the contractor who doesn’t have 
job tenure than to oversee the recal- 
citrant employee who has a union to 
back him up. 
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to contract the greater part of its con- 
struction when, as a result of new 
automobile contracts, SUB began to 
appear on the steel horizon. 

And, even if a company is not faced 
with demands for SUB or some other 
substitute for the guaranteed annual 
wage, it is likely to find that a fluctu- 
ating workload makes for constant 
arguments with the union—over sen- 
iority in times of layoff and over dis- 
tribution of overtime at peak times. 


Contracting new woes 

But in this respect at least, a new 
study shows, companies may be only 
exchanging one headache for another 
when they resort to contracting out. 
This is especially true since many 
companies have no clauses in their 
union contracts covering this phase 
of management prerogatives, and it 
is difficult to draw up a clause that 
prevents “borderline” cases. 

The study, which was made by Dr. 
Margaret K. Chandler, associate pro- 
fessor, Institute of Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations, University of Illinois, 
and Dr. Leonard R. Sayles, associate 
professor, Columbia Graduate School 
of Business, covered 74 industrial 
concerns located in seven metropoli- 
tan areas, all companies employing 
more than 1,000 persons. 

Four-fifths of these companies con- 
tract out all their major construction 
work, and about one-third have con- 
tractors handling some of their rou- 
tine maintenance work. More than 
two-thirds have made no significant 
changes in their contracting policy in 
the last five years, yet an equal num- 
ber have no clauses in their union 
agreements covering the matter. 

Results of the study undoubtedly 
reflect the decline in employment gen- 
erally in 1957-58 and the drop in 
overtime in many plants. When regu- 
lar in-plant maintenance forces were 
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becoming surfeited with overtime—as 
many of them were when plants were 
operating at peak and doing a great 
deal of new construction as well— 
they were not too disposed to quarrel 
about the contracting out of the ex- 
cess. Some plant engineers report that 
as long as the in-plant forces get 48 
hours a week, the men are satisfied. 

Now, however, the researchers 
note, the whole field of contracting 
out has become a battleground in 
many companies. Installation jobs 
costing a few thousand dollars have 
involved national union and company 
headquarters and produced expensive 
delays. 

As an illustration, they describe 
the case of the “Tri-City plant of the 
XYZ Corporation,” which decided to 
contract out the electrical work need- 
ed for the installation of a new elec- 
tronically controlled processing unit 
and found itself in a company-wide 
hassle as a consequence. 

Trouble began the day the con- 
tractor and his men stepped into the 
plant. A general feeling of unrest was 
evident in the maintenance depart- 
ment, and, before many hours had 
passed, the plant electricians were 
threatening to walk off the job. 


Soothing the electricians 

As is often the case, the contrac- 
tor’s men were members of a craft 
union, while the company electricians 
belonged to the industrial union that 
had organized production workers 
and received lower rates. To the plant 
men this meant that “the company 
could do the job for half the price if 
it would let us handle it, but manage- 
ment wants to put us in our place.” 

Local union officials, summoned by 
the industrial relations director, were 
surprised to learn of the trouble and 
promised to do what they could to 
“soothe” the electricians. But the 
soothing would take three days, dur- 
ing which work was halted. 

This gave the company a soothing 
job of its own. The contractor began 
to argue that he could not be held to 
his original bid if he had to keep his 
men tied up but not working. 

The three-day delay did, however, 
produce results, including revelation 
of the real source of the difficulty. 
In the previous few months, it ap- 
peared, five electricians had retired, 
and no one had been hired to take 
their places. Fewer jobs would mean 
that seniority would afford less pro- 
tection, and the men feared that the 
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company was planning to decrease the 
size of the craft groups generally. 
When management assured the elec- 
tricians that this was not so—that it 
was, in fact, planning to hire two new 
electricians very shortly—the men 
went back to work, and the con- 
tractor got on with the job. 


Who does the dirty work? 

But new difficulties soon devel- 
oped. To speed up the work, and, 
perhaps, to appease further the elec- 
tricians, the engineering department 
arranged to have the plant men do 
some of the heavy cable work. Imme- 
diately they flared up again-—‘‘We’re 
getting the ‘dirty work’ part of the 
job.” And they walked out a second 
time. 

Now the stoppage was serious, for, 
without the electricians, vital produc- 
tion work could not proceed. Central 
staff industrial relations people were 
fearful that the dispute might eventu- 
ally affect outside contract work in 
other cities. Plant management was 
told to settle the matter quickly with- 
out any more trouble and to find a 
way to forestall similar occurrences in 
the future. But the directive did not 
state how this was to be done. 

The upshot was an agreement be- 
tween the local union and plant man- 
agement that the company would in 
the future give its employees the work 
they had normally done if they had 
the skills and the time to do it and 
that any departures from this policy 
would be discussed with the union in 
advance. 

But, as the researchers point out, 
while this settled the immediate dis- 
pute, it did not do much to prevent 
similar “‘borderline” cases and unex- 
pected grievances that are likely to 
arise. 


Contracting here to stay 

However, the possibility and 
probability in some cases—of con- 
stant union disputes is not likely to do 
much to slow the spread of contract- 
ing out for a number of reasons. 

In the first place, the companies 
that are having trouble on this score 
are a minority (40 per cent) of those 
covered by the survey. The rest, while 
showing some uneasiness about the 
future, report they have “no prob- 
lem.” 

Secondly, the forces tending to in- 
duce companies to maintain stable 
workforces are strong. Even if; they 
are not faced with SUB payments and 
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larger charges for unemployment com- 
pensation if they practice mass hiring 
and mass layoff, there is a growing 
feeling that the advantages—in the 
form of better employee relations—to 
be gained by providing steady work 
are well worthwhile. If the benefits of 
steady work can be sold to the unions, 
plant engineers believe, they will be 
less inclined to cause trouble when 
outside contractors are brought on 
the job. 

Finally, there is a development that 
is not likely to give much consolation 
to management, even though it may 
eliminate one frequent cause of dis- 
putes. Most of the skilled workers in 
industrial unions may, before very 
long, be getting wage rates compa- 
rable to those the craft unions have 
long enjoyed. 


Keeping up with the crafts 

Growing unrest among the crafts- 
men in industrial unions has culmi- 
nated in attempts to form separate 
unions and has induced the national 
union heads to take steps to remove 
the cause of the trouble. Extra raises 
for skilled workers have been features 
of some recent contracts, including 
those granted in the automobile in- 
dustry. 

A narrowing differential between 
the rates of contractors’ men and the 
rates of plant craftsmen will tend to 
raise the cost of a “do it yourself” 
policy for many plants. This may 
increase the trend toward contract- 
ing out in some companies where 
the maintenance department “bids 
against” outside contractors for every 
construction job and even, in effect, 
for maintenance jobs because produc- 
tion managers are free to go outside if 
they can get work done more cheaply. 

The effect of this development may 
not be so great as might be expected, 
however. Companies covered in the 
survey do not appear to put em- 
phasis on costs either way, partly 
because they have no real way of 
comparing the contractors’ bids with 
the cost of having work done by their 
own men. In 40 per cent of these con- 


cerns, there is no systematic way of 


comparing costs, and where compari- 
sons are made results depend to a 
large extent on more or less arbitrary 
overhead charges assessed against ev- 
ery job done by the plant’s own iorces. 
Some charge little or no overhead. 
Others include it to the tune of 50, 
100, or even 150 per cent. 

—ALICE L. SMITH 
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FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 


G3rv 
Annual Report 


% Increase 


1958 Over 1957 
Common Dividend Rate $2.40* _ 
Earnings Per Share 

(Company only) ** $3.70 22.1 

Gross Electric Plant $1,268,323,599 11.8 
Gross Revenue $256,243,262 17.1 
Operating Expenses $200,572,847 15.8 
Taxes $73,119,089 31.0 
Net Income $40,005,407 26.7 
Payrolls $53,370,776 3.9 
Total Meters 1,561,874 3.9 


NEW PLANT 


Two steam units at Huntington Beach, totaling 
435,000 kw, completed; additional capacity 
under construction totals 526,000 kw. 


PERMANENT FINANCING 


Two security issues sold for $75,164,950, includ- 
ing 4.78% Preferred Stock and Series K 
(452%) Bonds. 


"DIVIDEND INCREASE 


Quarterly dividend raised to 65¢ (equivalent to 
$2.60 annually) on December 18, 1958, payable 
January 31, 1959. 


**‘EARNINGS PER SHARE 
Consolidated earnings per share were $3.74 and 
$3.08 in 1958 and 1957 respectively. 
CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED 

BALANCE SHEET Dec. 31,1958 


ASSETS 


$1,067,263,964 
8,394,355 
88,934,954 
3,991,176 
3,396,504 
$1,171,580,953 


Electric Plant 
Investments and Other Assets . 
Current Assets 
Deferred Charges 
Capital Stock Expense 
Total Assets . 





LIABILITIES 


Stated Capital and Surplus. . $ 
Long Term Debt 


512,568,671 
540,464,700 


Current Liabilities 84 497,348 
Deferred Income Tax Reserve 15,036,103 
Other Reserves and Liabilities . 19,014,131 





Total Liabilities $1,171,580,953 


For a copy of Southern California Edison’s 1958 
Annual Report write: T. J. Gamble, Secretary, 
P.O. Box 351, Los Angeles 53, California. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 
Edison Building + 601 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 53, California 
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Capital Views & Previews 


A progress report from 


the Postmaster General 


Machine-Age Methods Speed Mails 


AFTER 50 years of muddling 
through, U.S. post offices are aban- 
doning their turn-of-the-century mail- 
handling methods in favor of revolu- 
tionary new machines which can do 
just about everything short of snatch- 
ing the letter out of your secretary’s 
typewriter. 

The man behind this mechanization 
drive is Postmaster General Arthur 
E. Summerfield who, coming from the 
automotive industry that pioneered 
mass production techniques, is deter- 
mined to improve postal efficiency by 
the introduction of up-to-date me- 
chanical and electronic equipment. 

Summerfield, in an interview with 
DR&MI, declares, ““The Post Office 
Department is engaged in the biggest 
mechanization program since the be- 
ginning of mass production of auto- 
mobiles.” 

The need, he says, for such a pro- 
gram is clearly evident. “An annual 
load of 61 billion pieces of mail plus 
a billion packages cannot be han- 
dled manually without unconscion- 
able delay.” 


No room for the mailman 


Manual methods had to be super- 
seded by machines as volume grew be- 
cause there literally was not enough 
room in the post office for the number 
of people who would have been re- 
quired to handle the increased mail. 

Summerfield gives particular credit 
to the electronics industry for the part 
it has played in developing special 
purpose equipment for the postal 
service. For example, electronic scan- 
ning now makes possible automatic 
stamp cancellation at high speed. An- 
other electronic system counts the 
mail and controls weighing. 

Machines which cull out letters and 
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PAUL WOOTON, Contributing Editor 


packages of different sizes and shapes 
are in daily use in the larger post of- 
fices and soon will be installed in 
smaller offices. Letters now are sorted 
at a rate of 18,000 an hour, and ma- 
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Arthur E. Summerfield 


chines under development will step up 
the rate to 36,000 an hour. Parcel 
post packages are sorted by another 
type of machine. Bundle-tying ma- 
chines have boosted efficiency greatly. 
Facing and batching are also on the 
long list of mechanical operations now 
in use. 

The main stumbling block in im- 
proving the postal service, the Post- 
master General says, is that “mechani- 
zation in existing buildings must be 
done on a piecemeal basis because of 
structural limitations. What is needed 
in new construction will be demon- 
strated in what we call the ‘post office 
of tomorrow’ being built at Provi- 
dence, R.I. This $20 million office, 
which will have only two supporting 


columns in its 132,300-sq. ft. area, 
will be in an outlying location near an 
airport, an express highway system, 
and main line rail facilities.” 
Summerfield points out that of the 
nation’s more than 36,000 post of- 
fices, at least 3,000 are housed in 
buildings 30 to 100 years old. These 
structures, he says, are inadequate for 
the handling of the present-day vol- 
ume of mail and unsuited for the in- 
stallation of mechanical equipment. 


How business can help 

“The Department has a plan by 
which new buildings are constructed 
by private enterprise and then leased 
to the Department,” Summerfield ex- 
plains. “Under this plan, the Depart- 
ment has been able to house 3,000 
post offices in properly designed build- 
ings and avoid depriving the local 
communities of a source of taxation. 
But we need 12,000 more new build- 
ings.” 

The number of new buildings that 
can be erected is restricted, however, 
by the limitations Congress has placed 
on equipment appropriations. The 
Post Office Department is not per- 
mitted to plow back revenue for facili- 
ties improvement as do other busi- 
nesses. All its receipts must be turned 
in to the Postal Fund of the Treasury 
Department, and all Departmental 
expenses are limited by the Congres- 
sional spending authority. Postal re- 
ceipts pay 85 per cent of the Depart- 
ment’s operating costs. This leaves 15 
per cent, or about $543 million, to be 
met by taxpayers. 

“Improvements in the postal serv- 
ice have not been confined to build- 
ings and equipment,” the Postmaster 
General points out. “The old account- 
ing system has been replaced with 
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Picture 
yourself 
getting 
ahead 


Most successful men make 
the most of corporate and 
personal publicity. And a 
recent portrait is your basic 
tool for all public relations 
needs. So why not make an 
appointment with a _ pho- 
tographer this week? He’ll 
give you the picture for 


getting ahead. 
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modern methods. A broad program of 
research and development has been 
established. Users of mail have been 
educated in the ways they can help 
the post office. Their cooperation has 
taken a great load off the system. 
Large users deliver their mail to the 
office bundled to minimize processing. 
And small users help in segregating 
local from out-of-town mail by plac- 
ing it in the separate bags provided in 
post offices and in separate street 
mailboxes.” 

Transportation of mail produces 
other headaches for the Department. 
The number of passenger mail trains 
has dwindled in the last few years 
from 10,000 to 2,400, but airplanes 
and motor carriers are assuming this 
task, and more and more helicopters 
are being used as mail carriers. 

And mail-carrying missiles aren't 
just a science fiction fantasy. “The 
day is coming,” predicts Summerfield, 
“when mail will be delivered within 
hours by guided missile to England, 
India, or Australia.” 


Clearing the aisles 


No small part of the transportation 
problem is contained within the post 
offices and terminals themselves. 
Movement of mail in workroom areas 
has been expedited by conveyor sys- 
tems which eliminate the congestion 
of hand trucks and other portable 
equipment. 

City deliveries are being improved 
by the use of light, functional vehicles 
which make it possible for mailmen 
to handle heavier loads and reduce 
the need for heavy trucks. 

Even when discussing his favorite 
topic—improved postal service—the 
Cabinet officer now and then strays 
into other governmental areas. Speak- 
ing of labor, Summerfield character- 
izes labor union bosses as the “new 
monopolists.”” ““‘When wage increases 
outrun productivity,” he declares, 
“the fires of inflation are fanned. Con- 
trols along antitrust principles are 
desperately needed.” 

On the subject of taxation, Sum- 
merfield says, “We need schedules of 
personal and business taxes that pro- 
vide greater incentive to everyone to 
work, save, and invest.” 

The Postmaster General—like the 
President, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers—is convinced that a stable dol- 
lar should be made an integral re- 
quirement of the Full Employment 
Act. END 
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To Help You Solve 
Current 


Business Problems... 


SMALL 
BUSINESS 
HANDBOOKS 


published by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


( ) Profitable Management for Main 
Street by A. M. Sullivan, Editor, DUN’S 


REVIEW and Modern Industry. Gives 
_ Valuable advice to the small business man 
/on management of his business and es- 


tablishment of proper customer rela- 
tionships. 40 pages $1.00 
( ) Current Trends in Terms of Sale 
by Roy A. Foulke, Vice President, Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. Useful to the business 
man facing the problems of changing 
terms in a highly competitive economy. 
Includes 14 Important Ratios for 72 
Lines of Business. 85 pages $1.00 


( ) How to Control Accounts Receiv- 
able for Greater Profits Discusses the 
function, control, and effective collection 
of receivables. Features Roy A. Foulke’s 
explanation of how to measure the Aver- 
age Collection Period of any business. 
Handy computation tables included. 

36 pages $1.00 


( ) Behind the Scenes of Business by 
Roy A. Foulke, Furnishes_ busi- 
ness men with basic facts, impor- 
tant ratios, and a resume of the 
business failure record since 1857. 

194 pages $2.00 
Pitfalls in Managing a Small 
Business by W. H. Kuehn, Director 
of Education. Outlines the major 
pitfalls and suggests ways of avoid- 
ing them. 20 pages $1.00 
Getting Ahead in Small Business 
A collection of true stories from 
the files of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

32 pages $1.00 


Clip ad, check handbook desired, and 
mail order to... 


= 
ee 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 

Business Publications Division 

P.O. Box 803 Church Street Station 

New York 8, New York 
Please forward the items checked above. I have 
enclosed cash | # check (~~ money order 
for $— as payment. 
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EXECUTIVE 
BOOKSHELF 


Brief Reviews of New Business Books 








Good Neighbor Policy 
COMPANY AND COMMUNITY: CASE STUDIES 
IN INDUSTRY-CITY RELATIONSHIPS by Wayne 
Hodges. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, 360 pages, $4.50. 

Case histories show how ten New 
York companies turned the tide of 
public opinion in their favor through 
good personnel programs and active, 
well-organized participation in com- 
munity affairs. 


A Climate of Achievement 


THE UNCOMMON MAN: THE INDIVIDUAL IN 
THE ORGANIZATION by Crawford H. Greene- 
walt. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 142 pages, 
$4. 

The president of Du Pont declares 
restrictions on personal freedom and 
financial rewards are discouraging the 
individual from performing the un- 
common deeds necessary for the pros- 
perity and advancement of organiza- 
tions, nations, and civilizations. 


Who Does What 


DEFINING THE MANAGER’S JOB: THE AMA 
MANUAL OF POSITION DESCRIPTIONS by C. L. 
Bennet. American Management Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1515 Broadway, New York 36, 
447 pages, $9. 

A survey of company programs for 
defining executive jobs shows spe- 
cifically how descriptions are pre- 
pared and used. Includes 150 actual 
descriptions for all job levels. 


Marketing: The Big Picture 
EFFECTIVE MARKETING ACTION edited by 
David W. Ewing. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, 338 pages, 36. 
Thirty-nine leading executives and 
business teachers contribute chapters 
on the specific techniques and prob- 
lems of putting the customer-oriented 
marketing concept to work. 


New Labor Agenda 


NeW DIMENSIONS IN COLLECTIVE BARGAIN- 
ING edited by Harold W. Davey, Howard 
S. Kaltenborn, and Stanley H. Ruttenberg 
for the Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, 203 pages, $3.50. 

Experts in the field examine the 
effects of automation, union mergers, 
employee security and wage adjust- 
ment plans, and labor legislation on 
collective bargaining. 
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OF DURABLE 
ACRYLIC PLASTIC 


FOR THE SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS LOOK! 


What Does Your Business Front Say About Your Company .. . 
Your Products ... Your Service? The sign on your building is 
your “‘business card”’ to potential customers. No matter what you 
make or sell—a good front is an important business asset .. . and 
Plasticles Sign Letters give your business distinctive, personalized 
identification that will be looked up to and remembered. 


The Right Sign is Important—Choose sign letters that beautify 
your building . . . that add prestige to your business. Plasticles Cor- 
poration manufactures a wide variety of designs and color combi- 
nations to choose from. 


Send Coupon for . 
: PLASTICLES CORP 
iustrated Bulletin 14588 SCHAEFER ROAD .- pone pand MICH. 


Find out how you can identify your Mail Illustrated Sign Bulletin to . 


business with colorful Plasticles 

Sign Letters. Guaranteed not to 

fade, chip or crack. Get complete Address 

information on ‘what to look for 

when buying sign letters.” City —_— — eS «CS 
PRE NTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Name 











get facts at cost of 
little more than 2¢ 
per day per truck 


SANGAMO TACHOGRAP 4 7 
records starts, length of stops, speed traveled 


A Tachograph on a truck not only “supervises”, but encourages, safer more 
economical operation of a vehicle. A chart is placed inside the Tachograph 
before truck starts on run. All truck movements are graphically recorded 
on the chart (which costs a little more than 2¢ each). At end of day the 
chart is removed from Tachograph and you have a permanent record 
of trip log. 


For details, use coupon for free copy of Bulletin SU-3. 
AER ATURE SHUT RR HUNT MI, SE een 


Wasner Electric @rporation 


6439 PLYMOUTH AVE. @ ST. LOUIS 14, MO. 
Please send a copy of Bulletin SU-3 
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ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD. 





_mMow you. 


\ dont 


PAY: BATE Re OE ogee 7 HE wid ae Tae 





You insure it when you own it 


...why not when you don’t? 


When shipment is made—title passes to the purchaser. In 
place of your product there is now an account receivable. 
It is sound to insure while you own the product 

equally sound to insure when your customer owns the 
product, and owes you for it. American Credit Insurance, 
by protecting accounts receivable, plays a major role in good 
management . makes a basic contribution to financial 
security and sales progress. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET on the many 
advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
ComPANY of New York... Dept. 50, 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 





Protect your investment in accounts receivable 


“" American 
Credit Insurance 





..1S BETTER WITH ACI 
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GOLD MINES IN PURCHASING 
continued from page 53 


commodities, actual prices paid can 
be compared with corresponding mar- 
ket quotations. 

When price performance indicators 
are supplemented by yardsticks of de- 
livery performance, quality, and spe- 
cial vendor contributions, a company 
has a valuable management tool for 
planning and control and for gauging 
over-all vendor performance. It also 
serves as a measure of purchasing de- 
partment performance, and identifies 
the outstanding buyers, although it 
fails to take into account intangible 
factors. Good judgment must bridge 
this gap in any control system. 

Many progressive companies have 
been taking a new look at purchasing 
performance indicators. Similar tech- 
niques involving comparison of goals 
or bogeys with actual performance 
have been successfully put to work in 
other parts of the business, such 
marketing and manufacturing. 

For example, one useful measure 
expresses purchasing’s “quality” per- 
formance in terms of the value of 
material rejections as a percentage 
of the total value of purchases. This 
and other indicators also curb undue 
vendor favoritism because of recip- 
rocity, since all vendors are judged 
on the basis of value performance. 

But few companies have any accu- 
rate yardsticks of the buying effective- 
ness of their purchasing operation, 
either collectively or individually. 
student of management has observed, 
“Purchasing departments are _fre- 
quently evaluated by top management 
in terms of the apparent ability of the 
senior purchasing executive.” 


Watch inventory and production 

In the light of the materials con- 
trol concept, which views procure- 
ment as a single stage in the total flow 
of materials from sources to the final 
customer, it is clear that purchasing 
policies should be related to inventory 
levels and varying production sched- 
ules. This may mean, for example, 
more frequent ordering to reduce in- 
ventory levels, even though procure- 
ment costs are, thereby increased. 

Few companies as yet have put the 
materials control concept into prac- 
tice, in the sense of centralizing the 
responsibility at a single point. Yet 
excellent results have been reported. 
At Massey-Ferguson Limited, third 
largest North American manufacturer 
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of farm implements, responsibility for 
materials management is linked with 
production planning under a single 
executive, who coordinates the activi- 
ties that go into the setting of the 
annual production plan and makes 
sure materials are available to meet 
the original plan. When actual sales 
vary from the forecast rate, he alters 
production schedules accordingly and 
adjusts purchasing and inventory lev- 


Makes . 
accurate copies 
in 4 seconds! . 
els. el, 


The plant managements under this Li J Y 
arrangement are responsible for car- \ A 


the all-electric, 
all-dry way ! 


a 
» A 





THE AUTHOR e Richard 
W. Taylor of McKinsey 
& Company, Inc., New 
York Management con- 
sultants, has participated 
in major industrial pur- 
chasing studies and has 
spoken before buyers’ 
groups on purchasing 
controls. An Annapolis graduate and former 
Navy jet pilot, Mr. Taylor saw service in 
World War Il and Korea. Before entering 
industry as a procurement executive at Mar- 
tin Aircraft, he served a term in the Ohio 
Legislature. 





rying out production plans within ap- 
proved limits of cost and schedule. 

Senior executives attribute an in- 
crease in total inventory turnover 
from three times to five times an- 
nually to their materials management 
policies. 


Single responsibility a <a : 
Only Thermo-Fax Copying Machines do so many 


Jobs...so quickly, so easily, for such low cost ! 


Under certain circumstances, it is 
a good idea to make one person re- 
sponsible for maintaining the best 
combination of inventory position and 
purchase scheduling to serve a given 
production plan. In fact, for stocked 
items, a balance point theoretically 
exists between procurement costs and 
inventory expenses for a production 
plan, at which point the over-all costs 
to the company are at the optimum. 


Looking for the efficient way to speed work flow in your office or plant? Call 
on ‘““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines. Copy a business paper in just 4 seconds— 
by the only completely electric, completely dry, completely clean copying process. 

And these versatile machines do far more than speed communications. 

They’re used, too, as low-cost billing machines, 
accounting machines, addressing machines, la- 


beling machines. In many other systems as well 


Electronic data processing equipment 
is making it possible to control a bal- 
anced relationship for a large number 


you'll find ‘“Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines 
the most valuable office machines working for 


you. Call your local dealer, or mail the coupon. 


of items. Successful installations in 
use today are simultaneously keeping 
inventory balanced and issuing pur- 
chase orders. 

Better control of materials flow 
and inventories can be achieved in 
companies where purchasing plays a 
broader role in the materials cycle. 
By balancing the cost of acquisition 
with the cost of carrying inventory, 
undeveloped gold mines of profit can 
be exploited. END 


+++ Vfinmesora \ffinine anv J\JanuracturinG company .-.-.--. 
+» WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. HQ-49, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
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Company 


Address 


THE TERM “THERMO-FAX’ IS A 
REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF 
MINNESOTA MINING AND 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY City Zone State aes 
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PUZZLED BY 
PINCHED 
PROFITS? 


Inadequate control of inventory 
may be the culprit! Poor turnover, 
heavy carrying costs, 
obsolescence and business lost 
through out-of-stocks are 
primary profit pitfalls. 
Such loss loop-holes will be 
avoided, and your profit 
picture made much brighter 
with an up-to-the-minute 
ViSirecord Inventory 
Control System. 
Whether you must control 
only a few thousand or 
hundreds of items, V/S/record 
can do for you what it has done 
so successfully for many 
thousands of American business, 
industrial and institutional 
organizations. Why not 
examine the fitness of your own 
inventory control right now? 
Unless your system 
e Provides Facts — Not Fiction 
e Insures Maximum Stock 
Turnover 


e Minimizes Non-Productive 
Carrying Costs 


e Assures “Lean But Adequate” 
Stock Levels 


e Saves Significant Clerical Time 
¢ Eliminates Requisition Writing 
e Permits Timely Purchases 
and Followup 
© Frees Valuable Working 
Capital 
You need V/S/record! 


7 \ 








Write now 

(or clip and 

attach this ad 

to your signed 

letterhead) for 

*VISIrecord 

Inventory 

Control” 

the ultimate in 

profit protection. 
Address Dept. DR-4 





V/Sirecord, Inc. 
375 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


The world’s fastest visible record keeping system 
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NEW PRODUCT 


PARADE 





SOUND IN, FIRE OUT: Acoustical ceiling tiles not only help to sound-proof 
a room, but have a two-hour fire-retardant time design rating from the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratory. In addition, the tile can substitute for other fire- 
retardant materials and so cut construction time and costs. “Acoustical Fire- 
Guard,” Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 





TRIPLE THREAT: Three machines get together to simplify computations on 
business forms. As typist enters information on the form, a calculator 


does various arithmetical chores like figuring discounts and taxes. Meanwhile, 
selected information is cut into punched cards for future reference. IBM 
632, International Business Machines Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New York 22. 





DANGER SIGNALS: Small labora- e 
tories, restricted in radioactive 

research by the size and cost of in- 
dustrial Geiger counter systems, will 
welcome a unit based on two of these 
new tubes. The beta-detector tube is 
shielded by a cosmic ray guard tube, 
obviating the need for elaborate lead 
guards and reducing system weight by 
as much as nine-tenths. Special Tube 
Division, Amperex Electronic Corp., 
230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, N.Y. 


EIGHT-IN-ONE: Ultrasonic ma- 
chine tool will perform eight op- 
erations On as many pieces or eight 
consecutive Operations on a single 
piece. Each station receives 20,000 
machining strokes per second from a 
transducer in the well of the table. 
About half the price of eight individ- 
ual machines, this tool also saves 
floor space and cuts operating costs. 
The Sheffield Corp., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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f FLAT LAMPS: Sheets of glass coat- 

ed with phosphor need only a 
small current to give off a soft, dif- 
fused light. Cool-running, these elec- 
troluminescent panels are especially 
applicable where a long-life light 1s 
needed—control panel lights, for ex- 
ample, or electric displays. 

The Lamp Division, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Bloomfield, N.J., of- 
fers “Rayescent” lamps _ (photo 
above) in green, blue, and yellow. 

Radio Corporation of America’s 
Tube Industry Marketing Section, 
Harrison, N.J., has experimental 
models available in six colors. 


f ROBOT RESPONSE: Small enough 

to be easily portable, this unit 
answers telephones when the office 1s 
untended. A record informs the caller 
no one is in, and a tape recorder takes 
a message for playback. Developed 
by the General Telephone Corp., the 
“Electronic Secretary” is available 
from local telephone offices. 


SYNTHETIC OIL: Designed for use in 
systems using all-synthetic fluids, new 
hydraulic lubricant is said to have 
properties equal to premium oils and 
to be fire-resistant as well. “Pydraul 
A-200,” Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, St. Louis 24, Mo. 

more news on page 124 
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SHEPARD NILES 


MONORAIL HOIST 


MORE ROOM 


..- for production and storage 





Why move materials around men, materials and machines? Use 
the direct route — smoothly and safely — through air. Shepard 
Niles Monorail Hoists and Transfer Cranes put load handling 
overhead . . eliminate costly ground level handling. Use 
the space saved for production and storage. 


Rugged Shepard Niles hoists are available for constant or inter- 
mittent service. Choose from light, medium or heavy duty hoists 
equipped with cab or floor controls. Offered in fast, medium or 
slow speeds. Send for Monorail Hoist bulletin today . . . or 
ask that a Shepard Niles representative call — there's NO 
OBLIGATION. 





Bullding 


America’s Most Complete Line 
of Cranes and Hoists 
Since 1903 


Top Running @ Inner Running : 
Under Running 


ssi HOISTS 
“2 Operated from Cab 





CHEPARD NILEG 


CRANE AND HOIST CORPORATION 


2992 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 








Save Floor Space Wee ener 


RECORD 
WITH TANDEM STORAGE FILES STORAGE 
IN 20 


YEARS! 
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aa Tandem Installa- 
CTT LT LL = oe cme Se aR atte wa seri tion at REPUBLIC 
STORAGE rice “ * ; £ AVIATION CORP., 
2 TRAYS IN EACH UNIT ee 
provide 30-in. of filing in 24-in. depth 
That's the secret... two(12” x 15” x 10”) trays are stored sideways, 
one behind the other, in a single 24” deep shell . . . and only 


30” aisles are needed. Tandems stack to the ceiling too. Thus 
narrow aisles and high stacking save floor space. 


Record storage specialists, searching for a low-cost record file 
that would use every available foot of space, began with a 15” x 
12” x 10” corrugated box but found savings often were offset by 
necessary shelving costs—and space still was not put to best use. 

Now Tandem files meet the need for a low cost file that uses all 
the space—by filing in tandem—and the stacking units of cor- 
rugated fibre-board build their own steel framework as you stack 
them —to any ceiling height. No wasted space between trays or 
between tiers; units interlock for extra strength. 




















TRY Let us ship you, prepaid, two complete Tandem units for $8.50. 
Two Each unit will hold both letter and legal filing. Send order on 
UNITS your company letterhead. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
BANKERS BOX COMPANY Dept. DR4 
2607 North 25th Avenue, Franklin Park, Ill. (Suburb of Chicago) 

How’s Your (at your next meeting 
BUSINESS CARD? ||| / BIG picture 
Get your FREE copy of our useful fold- will be worth 10,000 words 












er, Business Card Buyers Guide. Then 
turn to the handy check list to gauge 
business card ettectiveness. See for your- 
self how your business card rates. If the 
tests show room for improvement, 
HILL’s 44 years of specialized experi- 
ence is at your disposal 

Learn how Hill craftsmanship can 
create for you a business card you'll be 
proud of ... one that makes a favorable 
impression On your prospects ... one 
that truly reflects the character, per- 
sonality and prestige of your salesmen and 
your company. All of this can be yours 
at prices much lower than you'd expect. 

If you use 5,000 or more cards a 
year, write today for your free Business 
Card Buyers’ Guide. Just tell us how 
many cards you use a year and please 
send a sample of your present card 


... this new 
VU-LYTE II 
shows BIG, clear 
pictures on a 
screen or wall. 
No slides are 
needed. 











Beseler’s VU-LYTE II 
Opaque Projector projects 
your charts, maps, papers, your 

watch, this magazine, anything. 

It projects instantly, in full color or black 
and white, to a meeting of from 4 to 400. 





If it's worth seeing, put it on a Hill The VU-LYTE II is simple, quick 
apm ~. airrriaaiaae amatemaiiaied precise. It is your most effective aide to 
r. o. H. HILL, inc. successful business communications. 





270 (D-25) Lafayette Street 
































New York 12, New York om ee “| 
Attached is a sample of our business card. We use Write f F 

per year. Please send me my free copy THE VU-LYTE I] ~enahale 
of Business Card Buyers’ Guide. IS 10 THE FYE and ask cae i 
NAME the brochure: § 

WHAT A LOUDSPEAKER “11 Checkpoints 
COMPANY IS 10 THE For Better Vis- 
ADDRESS EAR ual Meetings” ; 
CITY ZONE _ ae 
STATE CHARLES Beaebes comeany 
Fine Business Cards and Letterheads Since 1914 ; EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 
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PLASTIC SHIELD: Protective cover * 
made of Eastman Chemical’s 
Tenite butyrate fastens over glass- 
canopied electric meters. Impact-re- 
sistant plastic allows installation or 
removal of the meters without damag- 
ing the glass, while the insulating 
qualities of the plastic help to guard 
against electrical shocks. “*Meter- 
Gard Safety Holder,” Aluminum Box 
Shop, Inc., P.O. Box 34-1366, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 





QUICK STRIP: Stainless steel cut- a 
ting blade quickly, cheaply, and 
safely removes the “hide” from elec- 
tric cables. Slipped over and tight- 
ened on a cable, the peeler is rotated 
until the covering falls away. Since 
the cutter will not nick the wire, the 
power need not be shut off. Devel- 
oped by Penn-Union Electric Corp., 
Erie, Pa., with Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp. castings. 
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a LESS BOUNCE: The head of this 

hammer is attached to the handle 
by a series of elastic shock suspension 
devices within the head housing. This 
construction absorbs much of the im- 
pact shock without reducing power. 
Worker fatigue is reduced, especially 
when driving nails into concrete or 
steel. “Shure-Drive,” Ramset Fasten- 
ing Division, Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp., 460 Park Ave., New York 
ea, P.%. 


@ BOX COUNTER: New unit at- 

tached to cardboard box gluers 
will count out predetermined quanti- 
ties of boxes in units of fifteen, 
twenty, 25, 30, 35, or 40. Counter 
works with any thickness or warp of 
board, speed of machine, or size of 
box. Standard equipment now on new 
gluers, the unit is available separately 
for older machines. S & S Corrugated 
Paper Machinery Company, 166 N. 
Fourth Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


more news on page 126 
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y not inspect this 
anadian Banking 


connection? 


Test it...try it...see how it works. That’s the American and Canadian 
way of coming to a decision. 


And that’s why we are anxious to have you try our services before you de- 
cide on establishing a Canadian banking connection. 


Whatever your problem or need—if it calls for the services of a Canadian 
bank, we’d like the opportunity to help you solve it. Instead of just talking 
about our facilities and service, we’re saying ‘‘see for yourself.” 


Example: plant site data. If your business expansion plans include Canada, 
we’re ready to help you locate the ideal plant site. 


We'll give you information on raw materials, power, labor supply, transporta- 
tion, and all the other factors that influence a choice. 


We're able to do it because “The Bank”’ is part of Canada—every part of it. 
With more than 500 branches coast to coast, we can help you get off to a 
good start ...and help you in many ways once you're established. 


Take advantage of this demonstration offer. Get in touch with us today. Send 
for your copy of our brochure *‘The Bank That Knows Canadian Business.” 


T a] E Write, call or wire Mr. F. G. Cleminson 


Head Office: Toronto, Canada 


TORONTO - DOMINION 


New York Agency: 

28 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 

30 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 














THE “WHIPPET” MARKER 





Automatically dates, codes, or morks production runs of 
cartons, packages, filled bags, boxes, rolls, cans, etc. For 
condy manufacturers, food packers, distillers, oil com- 
panies, etc. Send for free catalogue. 
THE INDUSTRIAL MARKING 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


655 Berriman Street, Brooklyn 8, N.Y., Dept. DR 








Miniature, All-Purpose 


CALCULATOR 


A fine precision instrument that 
will do all the calculations of 
larger, expensive desk models. 
Weighs only 8 oz. Fits the Hand. 
Fast, accurate, sturdy ... com- 
pletely portable. Ideal for all 
on-the-spot calculating. Used by 

U. S. Government and thousands . 
of engineers, scientists, business- 

men. Fully guaranteed. Write for Th 
FREE literature and prices — and . 
name of nearest dealer. CURTA 


THE CURTA COMPANY Dept. Dr-49 
2735 West North Shore Ave., Chicago 45, Ill, 














Men and women who make up the 
great group who design, fabricate, as- 
semble and test our newest aircraft are 
also making another substantial con- 
tribution to our national security. Many 
thousands of them are buying U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds, regularly, through the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. 

If your company has not yet put in 
a Payroll Savings Plan, start now. Your 
State Savings Bond Director is anxious 
to help. Telephone him now. Or write 
to Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, D. C, 


—and its thousands of employees who help strengthen 
America’s Peace Power by buying U.S. Savings Bonds 








L. A. MARTIN, skilled aircraft mechanic, 
is typical of the thousands of valued em- 
ployees in this field who are buying U.S. 
Savings Bonds regularly. Mr. Martin, 
tape. his company Payroll Savings Plan, 
is making a personal contribution to the 
Peace Power of his country. 





SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


DUN’S REVIEW and 














Modern Industry Name 

99 Church Street siete 

New York 8, N.Y. Title 
Company 


Enter my subscription for 
one year. I will pay $5 when 





billed (USA, Possessions, 
and Canada; elsewhere $10). 


Street Address 





Send to - 
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Zone‘ State 4-59 
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ELASTIC PLASTIC: New rubbery ma- 
terial offers resistance to tearing, 
abrasion, solvents, oil, and ozone, as 
well as good extensibility and elas- 
ticity. Unlike true rubber, the plastic 
does noi need to be vulcanized. It can 
be processed with standard tech- 
niques like milling and extruding. 
‘“Estane VC,” B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Company, Cleveland. 


VENTILATED LIGHT: Fixture combined 
with an air diffuser promises to sim- 
plify installation of lighting and air 
conditioning. Warm or cool air from 
a central duct comes through vents in 
the side of the fixture. Only the fixture 
shows below the drop ceiling. “Multi- 
Vent Troffer,’ The Pyle-National 
Company, 1334 N. Kostner Ave., 
Chicago 51. 


FANCY FIGURER: Electric calculator 
not only does usual mathematical 
jobs, but saves the answers to be used 
as part of the next problem—e.g., 
the product of a multiplication can 
automatically become part of a prob- 
lem in division. The time saved by 
not having to re-enter factors adds 
just sO many minutes to the working 
day. “‘Transflo,” Marchant Calcula- 


tors Division, Smith-Corona Mar- 
chant, Inc., 6701 San Pablo Ave.., 
Oakland 8, Calif. 


DOUBLE DUTY: A simpler adding ma- 
chine converts quickly to _ price- 
marker for retail items. The regular 
tape is removed and a roll of gummed 
labels inserted. The machine is auto- 
matically set for correct spacing as 
price labels are punched in the quan- 
tity needed. *“‘Add-N-Mark,” Victor 
Adding Machine Company, 3900 N. 
Rockwell Ave., Chicago 18. 


HEAT BEATER: Flexible hose made of 
Du Pont’s Viton synthetic rubber can 
withstand temperatures of 350° F 
almost indefinitely and 600° F for 
short periods. What’s more, Viton re- 
sists corrosion well, making the hose 
suitable for use with concentrated 
acids, jet fuels, solvents, and other 
corrosive liquids. A Dacron covering 
helps give the hose a minimum burst 
strength of 600 psi. The hose is avail- 
able in I- to 4-inch diameters from 
the Thermoid Division, H. K. Porter 
Company, Inc., Tacony and Comly 


Sts., Philadelphia. —R.P. 
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CASTERS 


...add a touch of executive 
elegance to all furniture 


¥v Move your chair with ease, even 
over carpets. 
xv Swivel instantly to prevent scuffing 
and wear. 


xv Silent, permanently lubricated, com- 
pletely lintproof. 


vv Attractive finishes of Antique Copper, 
Satin Chrome, Bright or Satin Brass. 


: 
| x Metal tread for carpets, linoleum, 
| 
| 
| 





rubber tile; rubber tread for asphale 
tile, terrazzo, or hardwood. 
x¥v Complete variety of models to fit all 
metal or wood executive and : 
secretarial chairs. 


Available through leading office equipment denlers, coast-to- 
coast... . ask for descriptive literature and demonstration, 


SHEPHERD CASTERS, INC. 
| P. ©. Box 672, Benton Harbor, sng 
| (In Canada: Shepherd Casters Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada) 
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efficiency 


Reznor gas unit heaters react instantly, 
automatically to the requirements of 
their immediate surroundings, produc- 
ing and distributing heat right when 
and where it’s needed. There's no costly 
stand-by firing of boilers, no heat lost 
in transmission. 


EFFICIENCY is only one of many 
reasons why these completely-auto- 
matic packaged units are ideal for 
heating all kinds of commercial and 
industrial buildings . large or small. 








Ask your Reznor distributor or 
dealer for complete det ails You'll 
find him listed under *‘Heaters, 
Unit’’ in the Yellow Pages 






$55 
YAREZNOR 


Av : a. en a 


Hi QQUNIT HEATERS 


Reznor Mfg. Co., 


LLING DIRECT.FIRED 


80 Union St., 


Mercer, Pa 
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Why Businesses Fail 


“The salvation of the retailer is 
better management methods,” an ex- 
pert recently declared. To which one 
retailer retorted, “I don’t want salva- 
tion; I want volume.” 

Most business men, especially dis- 
tributors in the consumer field, quick- 
ly perk up their ears when the sales- 
man says the happy word “volume” 
but have difficulty hearing the ac- 
countant’s nasty word “expense.” 
True, no business prospers without 
the movement of merchandise, and 
the rate of turnover reflects the de- 
gree of management enterprise in the 
market place. Yet, the high speed of 
turnover may be a temporary mask 
for management error in dealing with 
the essentials of profitable survival. 

In a forthcoming issue of DR&MI, 
Richard Sanzo, a DUN & BRADSTREE1 
specialist in the area of operating 
ratios for successful management, ex- 
humes a few recently defunct com- 
panies and tells in diagnostic case 
histories what led to rigor mortis. He 
discovers no new economic diseases, 
but some interesting variations and 
complications of the standard com- 
plaints—poor financial circulation, 
sales anemia due to bad merchandis- 
ing practices, hardening of the man- 
agement arteries, and, in_ several 
cases, congenital lethargy and _ in- 
herited myopia. Mr. Sanzo offers no 
new cures for the ills of bad manage- 
ment, but he does pinpoint cause and 
effect in his examination of the cas- 
ualty list. 


Are We Too Secure? 


Risk is a necessary ingredient of 
life, for without it there is no progress 
or profits. But today there seems to 
be too much reaching for security 
among individuals, too much surren- 
der to group protection at the expense 


of identity and individuality. Our 
community life is getting to be a “sur- 


rey with a fringe on top” that disturbs 
the vision, not only of the wage earn- 
er, the young professional man, and 
the rising company executive, but 
even the college graduate who ought 
to come on the scene without the 
excessive prudence that hampers vi- 
sion and brakes ambition. 


issue of DR&MI, will consider the 
damaging effect of fringe benefit fever 
on the health of industry, labor, and 
management alike. There can be no 
quarrel about safety precautions, 
health safeguards, and other reason- 
able social benefits—but, as Mr. 
Levitt asks, “How far can you go, 
and what is the relation between ex- 
penditure and value received?” 


Lonely Decision Makers 


More battles are lost in delay than 
in combat. There comes a time when 
caution ceases to be a virtue and pru- 
dence is the lesser part of valor. 

Leadership benefits from planning 
and all the elements of logistics, but 
neither victories nor profits are won 
on a committee vote. Democratic 
methods elect or select a leader, but 
any significant management action is 
the result of an individual decision in 
a mind which has weighed the risk, 
observed the opportunity, and said, 
“This is what we do.” 

The leader is empowered by -ne 
taxpayers and stockholders to make 
decisions. He is responsible to them 
for the choice of action, but he can- 
not make decisions by popular vote 
or by referendum. The most ruinous 
decisions are those which are delayed 
Or never made. 

Leaders are selected for superior 
talents, and their judgment should 


not be hampered by the “if, and, or 
but,” of a less qualified majority. 
Neither security nor profits are 


guaranteed by diluting or spreading 
the responsibility for command deci- 
sions. There comes a time when a 
voice must say, “This is it.” Of 
course, behind such a forthright state- 
ment of action, principle, or policy, 
must be a thorough knowledge of the 
issue at stake, its benefits and costs. 
Besides, it is usually easier and quick- 
er to repair a judgment that is deci- 


sively wrong than one that is half 
right. 
Clarence Randall talks about the 


loneliness of decision makers in a 
forthcoming issue of DR&MI and 
draws upon his rich resources to give 
courage to the man who plots the 
course of a business. It is a lonely as- 
signment, and he cannot, dare not, 
share risk or responsibility when the 


Appraising this over-emphasis on ultimate “yes” or “no” is to be 
security, Theodore Levitt, in a future spoken. —A.M.S. 
DUN'S REVIEW and Modern Industry 





YOU CAN TELEPHONE FREQUENTLY 
CALLED PERSONS in your office or plant 
by pushing the appropriate button... 
and reach others by dialing 


YOU CAN TALK WITH AS MANY AS 6 
PERSONS simultaneously in a telephone 
conference. Several different conference 
groups can be arranged. 


. 
This revolutionary new office telephone comes 
in two models—one with up to 18 buttons, the 
other up to 30—with any combination of the 
above features. It comes in green, gray, beige 


or ivory with contrasting face plates. Find out 


TELEPHONE 
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i! BUTTONS! 


YOU CAN ADD ANOTHER PERSON in your 
office or plant to an outside call, then 
Stay on the line for a 3-way talk or turn 
the call over to your associate. 


YOU CAN PICK UP CALLS on as many as 
29 outside, extension or intercom lines 
... and you can hold calls on many lines 
if you need to. 


how the Call Director telephone can speed your 
business by improving your communications. 
Call your Bell Telephone business office and a 
representative will visit you at your convenience. 


No obligation, of course. 











Action! 


KIEKHAEFER CORPORATION fonvouiac wisconsin USA 




















MANUFACTURERS F THE WORLD FAMOUS 


OUTBOARDS 





Put new zip into your business correspondence. Use 0 Gilbert lelterhead:paper. nnn 


Made with new cotton fibres, tub-sized, air-dried Gilbert papers 
ve arncn cockie tinisn qQ crisp Dt liance tna? commanas attention gets action 
Ask YOuT pr ry? nQ SUPP! or TOr sample: ( | letterneads printed on 


Gilbert Quality Papers and see for yourself. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN PAPERS 






good letter is always better...written on a Gilbert Cotton Fibre Bond 
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